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](f  I  might  give  a  $hort  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  he  to  tell  him  hie  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
predpUe  cf  teUing  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  j^cbxim  war  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  \f  he  Mis  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  ftarless. — Db  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

- o - 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

This  has  been  a  currency  week  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
First  came  Mr.  Anderson’s  motion  for  the  appointment  of 
a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  the 
Bank  Acts  of  1844  and  1845.  Wo  observe  a  considerable 
improvement  in  Mr.  Anderson’s  views  since  he  last  spoke 
upon  the  subject  two  years  ago.  He  is  no  longer  wild 
and  visionary.  He  even  made  some  good  points  in  the  course 
of  his  speech ;  and  he  did  good  service  by  directing  attention 
to  Sir  John  Lubbock’s  startling  statement  that  if  an  emer¬ 
gency  came  the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  would 
nolate  an  Act  of  Parliament  and  appropriate  the  money 
in  the  issue  department  to  the  wants  of  the  banking 
department.  In  a  lucid  speech  Mr.  Barclay  propounded 
some  of  the  ideas  which  he  has  already  stated  in  our 
columns;  and  he  showed  forcibly  what  great  advantages 
were  likely  to  be  derived  by  the  State  from  a  complete 
reparation  of  the  entirely  distinct  functions  of  banking  and 
coining  mon^  o»  insiiing  notAR.  Mr.  Hubbard  talked  in 
his  usual  mystical,  statistical  strain  about  the  Bank  Act  as 
if  it  were  something  like  M.  Comte’s  Orand  Eire,  while 
Alderman  Lusk  contributed  shop-keeping  gossip  and  count¬ 
ing-house  jokes — which  contribution  he  at  various  times 
seemed  pleased  to  call  common  sense.  Of  course,  Sir  John 
Lubbock  spoke  with  point  and  authority,  and  perhaps 
refuted  some  of  Mr.  Anderson’s  fallacies.  But  really  if 
the  principles  of  the  former  were  to  be  carried  out,  bank¬ 
notes  would  be  put  down  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  we 
^ould  be  using  only  bullion.  Mr.  Anderson  fail^  to  get 
the  House  to  assent  to  his  motion.  But  he  has  disseminated 
fwts  enough  to  show  that  a  Boyal  Commission  is  wanted, 
if  only  to  concentrate  and  focus  the  immense  accumulated 
mass  of  data  and  to  teach  men  that  coining  money  and 
msoounting  bills  are  as  little  connected  as  Monmouth  and 
Macedon. 

On  Wednesday  there  was  another  discussion  upon  a  kin- 
subject — Mr.  Goschen’s  Bankers  Bill ;  and  it  ended  in 
t  measure  being  shunted  off  the  rails,  a  Select  Com- 
011  tee  being  in  the  meantime  appointed  to  consider  and  | 
report  upon  the  issue  of  notes  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
e  and.  Mr.  Goschen  made  a  good  fight  for  a  lost  cause  by 
S  luagnify  the  advantage  which  the  Scotch 

have  in  the  shape  of  their  one-pound  notes,  and  by 
agnifyujg  the  privileges  of  the  Scotch  banks  under  the 
c  of  1845.  Of  course  it  was  easy  to  retort  upon  both 
on^  John  Lubbock  that  the  cure  for  a  monopoly  in 

place  18  not  the  creation  of  another  monopoly  in  another 
^  after  all,  the  question  is  not  what  is  best 
ih  what  is  best  for  the  community.  All  of 

a  supporters  of  the  Bill  tried  to  defend  it  by  indirect 
tactics — ^by  dilating,  for  instance,  as  Sir 
bv  Rn  upon  the  smallness  of  the  reserve  kept 

I  tch  banks.  At.  Gladstone  spoke  strongly  in  favour 


I  of  an  inquiry  being  made  into  the  whole  subject  of  the 
issue  of  notes  ;  and  he  emphatically  insisted  that  it  was  a 
rigtt  which  properly  belonged  to  the  State.  In  the  course 
of  the  debate  there  were  enunciated  so  many  opinions  to  the 
same  effect  that  really  it  looks  as  if  all  politicians  were 
coming  to  think  that  private  notes  are  impolitic  and  thrift¬ 
less.  But  what  can  we  hope  from  the  Select  Committee 
chosen  to  carry  out  the  diluted  principles  of  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  ?  Will  it  help  to  give  or  suggest  to  us  a  sound 
currency  system,  with  one  bank  of  issue  ?  We  doubt  it ; 
and  we  uneasily  look  forward  to  an  undecisive  report,  sup¬ 
plemented  by  hitherto  unpublished  essays  from  the  pens  of 
Mr.  Hubbard  and  Mr.  Hankey,  the  former  of  whom  has 
never  got  over  some  ancient  compliments  as  to  his  under¬ 
standing  the  question  of  currency. 

The  Regimental  Exchanges  Bill  has  been  more  successful 
than  the  Endowed  Schools  Bill  of  last  year,  partly  perhaps 
because  the  Government  have  learned  wisdom  from  that 
experiment,  and  have  been  less  open  in  avowing  its  retro¬ 
gressive  character.  It  was  passed  through  Committee  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  and  read  a  third  time  on  Thursday, 
and  passed  without  opposition.  Mr.  Hardy  indignantly 
refused  to  listen  to  any  suggestions  of  amendment,  and  his 
majority  stood  firm  and  triumphant  behind  him,  parading 
their  determination  to  pass  the  Bill  in  its  integrity,”  and 
howling  vigorously  at  every  attempt  to  prolong  the 
debate.  The  Marquis  of  Hartington’s  moderation  in 
abandoning  all  further  opposition  to  the  principle  of 
the  Bill,  and  contenting  himself  with  a  question  as  to 
the  regulations  under  which  Exchanges  were  to  be  con¬ 
ducted,  met  with  no  better  success.  Mr.  Hardy  resented  the 
question,  and  would  only  answer  that  Exchanging  officers 
would  be  required  to  make  a  declaration  on  their  honour 
as  officers  and  gentlemen.  When  Sir  W.  Harcourt  asked 
what  the  declaration  was  to  be,  Mr.  Hardy  refused  to  say ; 
that  was  the  affair  of  the  Ministiy  and  not  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Subsequently,  however,  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Goschen’s  question,  whether  it  would  have  reference  to  the 
payment  or  receipt  of  money,  he  said  that  a  declaration 
ought  to  be  made  that  an  officer  had  not  been  assisted  by 
his  junior  officers  in  obtaining  the  exchange.  But  when 
Mr.  Goschen  proposed  that  this  should  be  secured  by  a 
provision  making  it  illegal,  Mr.  Hardy  angrily  reject^  the 
proposal.  Officers  are  to  be  allowed  to  sell  the  prestige  of 
their  regiments,  if  they  can  find  a  buyer ;  and  we  are  to 
trust  to  their  honour  not  to  carry  this  dishonourable  traffic 
too  far.  What  Mr.  Hardy  now  permits,  the  Government  of 
George  HI.  prohibited  as  unworthy  of  an  officer  and  a 
gentleman.  But  in  these  costermonger  times,  a  Conserva¬ 
tive  Government  finds  it  necessary  to  relax  the  code  of 
honour,  and  elevate  the  buying,  selling,  dealing,  trucking, 
and  huckstering  in  commissions  to  the  rank  of  noble  and 
honourable  transactions. 

At  the  early  sitting  on  Tuesday,  Mr.  Gladstone  took  part 
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an  earnest  appeal  to  the  QoTemment  to  abstain  from  legis¬ 
lation  which  would  have  the  effect  of  putting  wealth 
in  a  position  of  advantage  as  compared  with  talent,  with 
character,  and  with  service.”  He  had  no  love,  he  said, 
for  excessive  privilege  of  any  kind,  but  "‘if  privilege 
were  to  be  introduced  in  favour  of  birth  and  of  an¬ 
cient  name  and  family,  I  should  infinitely  prefer  it  to 
the  invidious  and  odious  task  of  deliberately,  and  with 
our  eyes  open,  making  for  the  service  of  the  Queen 
regulations  so  that  by  means  of  wealth,  apart  from  merit 
and  service,  a  particular  officer  is  to  have  advantage  over 
another  in  choosinor  the  nlace  where  he  shall  serve.”  But 


has  been  created  after  a  great  deal  of  effort  and  dita|^^. 
ment.  No  mention  was  made  in  Ai  Buffet’s  indefini^ 
speech  of  the  declaration  or  establishment  of  the 
and  if  the  Left  were  sensitive,  or  not  under  coatui^ 
would  resent  keenly  and  loudly  the  intentional 
what  insulting  omission.  It  speaks  volumes  for^v  ^ 
sense  and  moderation  of  the  Left,  that  they  db  not  expi^ 
hearty  indignation  at  the  cool  indifference  of  thenewdiljflii. 
tws  towards  the  Republic,  or  the  refusal  of  the  Miaiiby  to 
suspend  the  state  of  siege  untO  the  Press  Bill  has  become 
law.  The  Left  are  the  real,  meritorious  founders  of  thsasw 
Government,  and  yet  the  first  use  which  the  AdminisbitioD 
make  of  their  power  is  to  pour  a  deluge  of  cold  wat«r  on 
all  they  like.  The  Left  are  patient  and  compronuiing;  aad 
yet  they  carefully  suppress  all  mention  of  the  fiepnblic. 
We  have  not  failed  to  draw  attention  to  the  unsatisfactory 
character  of  the  new  Administration,  and  we  begin  now  to 
surmise  that  the  intention  of  some  persons  actuallj  placed 
in  power  is  to  endeavour  to  bring  Republicans  and  Rc^bfio 
into  odium  by  pursuing  an  obnoxious  course  undw  the 
name  of  the  latter.  The  history  of  the  week  is  almoet 
complete  when  we  add  that  the  National  Assembly 


Perhaps  the  most  novel  feature  in  the  debates  in  Com¬ 
mittee  was  the  scorn  with  which  Sir  C.  Russell  and  Mr. 
Hardy  repudiated  the  mention  of  so  base  a  thing  as  money 
in  connection  with  transactions  between  members  of  an 
honourable  profession.  Sir  C.  Russell  was  particularly 
offended  by  the  “  City  ”  terms  “  bonus  ”  and  **  recoup,” 
with  which  he  said  he  was  unfamiliar ”  until  he  “heard 
them  fall  from  the  lips  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
the  member  for  the  City  of  London.”  Mr.  Mantalini  him¬ 
self  had  not  a  more  genteel  horror  of  “  twade  ”  than  Sir 
C.  Russell.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  known  that  those 
officers  who  stated  their  grievances  to  the  Commission 
observed  a  more  soldierly  frankness  in  speaking  of  their 
Utile  pecuniaiy  transactions.  “The  testimony  has  been 
uniform,”  says  the  Report,  “  that  it  is  to  the  sale  of  the 
commissions  of  Field  Officers,  and  not  of  the  subordinate 
commissions,  that  those  who  entered  the  army  with  the 
view  of  making  it  a  profession  have  always  looked  as  the 
substantial  return  for  their  services.”  One  of  the  officers 
examined  candidly  owned  that  “he  bought  his  commission 
as  a  stopping-stone,”  and  “  would  have  considered  it  an  act 
of  folly  to  invest  this  sum  of  money  except  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  a  majority  and  lieutenant-colonelcy,  which  he 
could  have  sold  for  a  large  sum  of  money.”  Another 
officer  said,  with  equal  candour,  that  “when  he  entered 


The  Alfonsist  Government  at  Madrid  has  been  makiog 
deperate  efforts  to  procure  the  recognition  of  its  pretenaoitf 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  publication  of  the  diplnanir 
tic  correspondence  relating  to  the  Virginius  difficulty,  which 
has  been  laid  before  the  American  Senate,  throws  ic®e 
light  on  the  patrons^e  that  the  Government  at  Washingion 
has  given  to  the  ^fonsists.  It  appears  that,  when  th# 
terms  of  the  settlement  effected  botween  Spain  and  Owst 
Britain  became  known,  Mr.  Secretary  Fish  directed  the 
American  Minister  at  Madrid  to  demand  on  behalf  of  hii 
Government  an  equal  amount  of  indemnity.  Mr.  Oalrt 
Cushing  replied  that  Spain  was  wrilling  to  comply  with  this 
demand.  Mr.  Fish  subsequently  objected  to  tl^  attan^ 
of  Spain  to  justify  the  Santiago  executions,  as  dimmiehing 
the  moral  weight  of  the  settlement.  Finally  Mr.  Coahii^ 
was  instructed  to  settle  the  difficulty  in  consideratioa^ 
Spain  paying  the  United  States  an  indemnity  of  80,000 
dols.  An  agreement  to  that  effect  was  signed  on  ths  Oih 
inst.,  and  Mr.  Cushing  thereupon  recognis^  Alfonsos 
Government  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  The  eg**®* 
ment  was  ratified  on  the  11th  inst.  The  enthusiawn^ 
Mr.  Cushing’s  language  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for^T 
the  substantial  character  of  the  consideration  that  pa*®“ 
between  the  parties. 


A  more  important  gain  to  the  Alfonsist  cause  i«  tno 
publication  of  a  Gmivenio  between  the  Madrid  Govern®®® 
and  the  famous  Carlist  chief,  Don  Ramon  Cabrera.  T  _ 
was  announced  some  time  ago,  but  was  denied  by  ® 
Legitimist  organs,  who  have  now  to  confess  it,  and  w 
relieve  their  minds  by  the  wildest  invective  directed 
“  the  traitor.”  Cabrera,  who  has  taken  no  active  pa*^ 
the  last  Civil  War,  gives  as  his  reason  for  submissioP^^^ 
the  son  of  Isabella  the  somewhat  vague  assurance 
“  religion  and  the  fatherland  imperatively  demand 
He  appeals  to  the  partisans  of  Don  Carlos  to  “  »» 

a  blind  struggle,  which  dooms  Spain  to  eternal  martyi'do®^j^ 
The  Madrid  Government  promises  that  in  the  even 
Navarre  and  the  Basque  Provinces  making  their 
within  a  month,  they  will  be  permitted  to  retain 
peculiar  hereditary  privileges,  known  as  the  “  Foe^» 
that  all  civil  and  militarv  annointments  and  decora® 
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and  receive  equivalent  rank  under  the  new  Monarchy. 
Cabrera,  who  has  been  in  communication  at  Paris  with  the 
Spanish  Ambassador,  has  left  for  Spain,  with  the  hope  of 
getting  near  enough  to  the  Carlist  head-quarters  to  exert 
a  pacificatory  influence.  His  life  would  not  be  worth 
jjiany  hours’  purchase  if  he  were  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
those  whom  he  has  undertaken  to  convert  and  should  ifind 
his  persuasive  powers  inadequate. 

During  the  week  attention  has  been  drawn,  in  different 
ways,  to  the  India  Museum,  now  placed  at  South  Kensing¬ 
ton,  and  the  desirability  of  making  it  more  complete,  usefid, 
and  accessible.  Mr.  Fawcett  put  a  question  on  Thursday 
which  drew  from  the  Under-Secretaiy  for  India  a  clear 
account  of  its  somewhat  eventful  history.  It  was  established 
by  the  East  India  Company  in  1800,  has  been  enriched  by 
the  collections  of  many  Orientalists,  was  removed  from  the 
East  India  House  to  Fife  House,  thence  to  an  upper  floor  of 
the  India  Office,  and  thence,  last  year,  to  South  Kensington. 
This  last  arrangement  was  made  to  escape  the  expense  of 
erecting  a  new  building,  and  is  only  temporary,  having  to 
be  reconsidered  two  years  hence.  Memorials  have  been 
addressed  to  the  Government  by  the  Manchester  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  the  Associated  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
uiging  them  to  take  steps  to  have  the  Museum  pro¬ 
perly  lodged  and  extended  when  this  temporary  arrange¬ 
ment  comes  to  an  end.  The  memorialists  dwell  partly 
upon  the  value  of  the  Museum  as  a  means  of  arousing 
and  fostering  public  interest  in  India,  but  chiefly  upon 
the  value  of  such  an  institution  to  manufacturers. 
India  is  now  one  of  our  principal  sources  for  the  supply  of 
raw  materials.  The  quantities  of  jute  now  imported  from 
Calcutta  considerably  exceed  the  imports  of  flax  and  hemp 
taken  together,  although  the  whole  trade  is  only  a  creation 
of  the  last  thirty  years ;  and  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
represent  "  that  the  India  Museum  contains  a  great  variety 
of  specimens  of  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  products 
of  India,  hitherto  but  little  known,  but  which  the  enterprise 
and  ingenuity  of  our  manufacturers  might  render  as  im¬ 
portant  materials  for  our  mills  and  factories  as  jute  has 
already  become.”  It  is  believed,  also,  that  the  Museum 
**  may  afford  uwful  guidance  in  the  selection  of  profitable 
*  guidance  which  our  xuauuTactuiors  particularly 
desire  at  present,  to  enable  them  to  compete  with  native 
manufacturers.  It  is  proposed  that  manufacturers  should 
be  allowed  to  **  draw  from  the  dep6t  of  the  Museum  samples 
of  such  raw  material  as  they  may  desire  to  experiment 
upon.  Lord  George  Hamilton,  on  Thursday,  gave  no  hint 
of  what  the  Government  propose  to  do ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
both  for  commercial  and  for  other  reasons,  that  a  Museum 
will  be  built  in  a  suitable  and  accessible  situation. 

The  defects  of  the  ^Artisans’  Dwellings  Bill  were  made 
iu  the  discussion  in  Committee  on  Thursday. 

*  *  ®wcett  led  the  way  with  a  powerful  contribution  to 
exposure  of  its  weak  points,  stating  his  belief  that  it 
was  likdy  to  prove  so  clumsy  and  expensive  as  to  be  inopera- 
objected  strongly  to  the  principle  on  which  it  is 
^posed  to  compensate  owners  of  condemned  rookeries.” 
u  r  the  Act  of  1868,  now  in  force,  if  a  house  is  con- 
emned  m  unfit  for  habitation,  the  owner  is  punished  by  re- 
*^g  the  minimum  compensation ;  but  the  present  measure 
^poses  to  give  him  the  utmost  market-price.  “  It  was  noto- 
f  Daany  cases,  the  more  overcrowded  and  dis- 

u  a  house  was,  the  larger  was  the  income  it  yielded ; 

®  ratepayers  would  therefore  see  their  money  lavishly 
talh  ^  who  had  allowed  their  property  to  fall  into 

hum  *  that  it  had  to  be  condenmed  as  unfit  for 

given  to  understand  by  local 
to  u  ^  certain  class  of  people  had  begun 

roftpJir^  buying  up  property  of  that  kind,  in  order  to 
con«iH  for  it  under  that  Bill.”  When  we 

Pestilo^r  I®  that  will  have  to  be  overcome  before 

wpII  f  ^  ii-  houses  are  condemned,  this  does  not  promise 
tor  the  success  of  the  measure. 

Clonmel,  on  Friday  last,  of  the 
■tipperary,  the  Mitchel  Committee  despatched  the 


foUowmg  telegram : — **  To  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Prime 
Minister  of  England,  House  of  Commons,  London : — ^The 
Verdict  of  Tipperary — Mitchel,  three  thousand  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fourteen  votes ;  Moore,  seven  hundred  and  forty- 
six.  Majority  for  Mitchel,  two  thousand  three  hundred 
and  sixty-eight.  God  save  Ireland.”  A  similarly  worded 
message  was  sent  to  “The  Lord  Lieutenant,  Dublin 
Castle.” 


It  is  high  time  for  the  Parliament  •  to  interfere  with 
respect  to  contempt  of  Court.  It  is  plain  there  are  some 
judges  who  are  not  fit  to  be  entrust^  with  the  present 
large,  not  to  say  excessive,  powers  veiled  under  the  some¬ 
what  indefinite  phrase,  “  committing  for  contempt  of 
Court.”  Mr.  Justice  Denman  seems  to  be  one  of  them, 
and  to  judge  by  what  a  correspondent  of  the  Times  tells  of 
Lord  Denman’s  high-handed  exercise  of  the  power,  this 
inability  runs  in  the  family.  It  seems  that  at  the  Hert¬ 
ford  Assizes  the  former  was  trying  two  prisoners  on  a 
charge  of  uttering  base  coin.  One  of  them,  much 
to  the  disgust  of  his  companion  in  the  dock,  named 
Craddock,  pleaded  guilty,  whereupon  Craddock  was  seen 
to  step  up  to  his  companion  and  was  overheard  by  the 
turnkey  to  utter  some  threat.  The  matter  was  made 
known  to  the  judge,  and  Mr.  Justice  Denman,  regarding 
the  affair  as  a  gross  contempt  of  Court,  sentenced  Craddock 
to  twelve  months’  imprisonment.  The  judge  was  evidently 
excited  at  the  time  he  spoke,  and  probably  he  now  is  sorry 
for  what  he  did  and  said.  But  is  it  not  high  time  to  look 
into  the  peculiar  law  of  contempt  of  Court  ?  When  Mr. 
Justice  Blackburn  threatens  to  commit  the  gasman  of  the 
Court  for  contempt  because  he  is  not  vigilant  or  intelligent 
in  lighting  up,  and  when  Mr.  Justice  Denman  sentences  a 
man  to  twelve  months*  imprisonment  without  ^hearing  a 
word  of  explanation,  it  is  surely  time  to  clip  the  wings  of 
our  judges.  Their  present  power  is  an  anomaly  in  our 
jurisprudence.  Without  a  jury,  without  hearing  counsel 
or  taking  evidence,  a  man  may  be  committed  under  the 
sentence  of  a  hot-tempered  judge,  from  which  there  is  no 
sq)peal,  for  an  indefinite  period.  This  will  not  answer,  and 
the  judges  must  be  disanned  unless  they  have  good  sense 
to  keep  their  terrible  weapon  sheathed.  It  must  be  worn 
like  a  dress  sword  or  not  at  all. 


THE  PBINCIPLE  OF  EXCHANGE  EXTENDED. 

William  Blake,  who  combined  the  reputation  of  a  mad¬ 
man  with  a  practical  insight  into  the  realms  of  common^ 
sense,  once  observed  that  “If  a  fool  will  persist  in  his 
folly  he  will  become  wise.”  We  wonder  if  the  present 
Government  has  ever  seriously  entertained  this  method  of 
conquering  the  qualities  which  by  tradition  are  ascribed  to 
the  Conservative  party.  If  the  thought  has  been  lurking 
anywhere,  it  might  be  a  chanty  to  point  out  that  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment  would  be  specially  favourable  for  giving  it 
practical  effect,  and  at  any  rate  there  can  be  no  harm  in 
speculating  upon  the  various  ways  in  which  the  incurable 
folly  of  the  Regimental  Exchanges  Bill  might  be  applied 
to  other  departments  of  the  public  service.  To  dwell  any 
longer  upon  the  evils  of  this  particular  measure  would  be 
useless.  Mr.  Hardy  has  determined,  as  he  observed,  to 

trust  “  to  the  integrity  and  honour  of  the  British  officer 
not  to  do  that  which,  by  this  Bill,  he  is  deliberately 
invited  to  do,  and  there  is,  therefore,  nothing  more  to  be 
said.  Of  course  the  “British  officer”  must  be  careful. 
Mr.  Hardy’s  eye  is  upon  him,  and  if  Mr.  Hardy  finds  “  that 
integrity  and  that  honour  violated  ”  he  will  “then  bo  as 
severe  ”  as  he  is  now  “  disposed  to  be  generous.”  We  trust 
nothing  will  occur  to  check  the  amiable  impulse  of  the 
Secretaiy  of  State  for  War.  Boys  will  be  boys,  and  military 
boys  especially,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  this  maide^armt 
style  of  legislation  may  be  abused.  Officers  may 
what  they  are  permitt^  to  do  by  law  they  have  a  right  to«. 
And  if  this  thought  gains  ground,  some  of  the  more  auda- 
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man  of  sensibility  arid  honour  can  realise  how  galling  It 
must  be  to  a  free  and  independent  spirit  to  be  bound  bv 
fixed  hours  of  service,  however  short  those  hours  may  b/ 
The  integrity  and  honour  alike  of  the  civilian  and  tbe 
soldier  shrink  from  such  a  bondage,  and  any  one  who  has 
been  compelled  to  transact  business  with  a  public  oflBce 
must  have  observed  how  this  tyranny  has  embittered 
those  who  have  come  within  its  reach.  The  languid 
conduct  of  business,  the  manner  that  might  be  mistaken 
for  impertinence,  but  which  is  in  reality  only  the  expression 
of  a  pining  spirit,  these  and  other  signs  testify  to  the  painful 
captivity  that  is  endured.  And  those  who  thus  sacrifice 
their  young  lives  to  oblige  the  public  should  surely  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  all  possible  freedom.  It  is  bad  enough  that  they 
should  have  to  work  at  all,  but  it  is  still  worse  to  harbour 
any  lurking  doubt  as  to  their  integrity  and  honour,  or  to 
restrict  the  free  exercise  of  their  choice  as  to  the  kind  of  labour 
they  prefer.  If  the  civilian  finds  the  air  of  one  oflBce  smt 
him  better  than  that  of  another,  he  ought  to  be  at  liberty 
to  migrate  thither,  and  any  inconvenience  to  the  public 
services  that  might  result  should  be  accounted  as  nothing 
in  comparison  with  the  comfort  and  contentment  of  public 
servante.  But  although  the  sacredness  of  our  obligation  to 
all  who  consent  to  work  for  the  public  would,  no  doubt,  be 
admitted  by  the  Government,  we  fear  a  distinction  would 
be  drawn  between  the  two  classes  we  have  compared.  For 
some  reason  diflficult  to  explain  the  civilian  has  not  the 
same  prescriptive  title  to  a  grievance  that  belongs  to  the  man 
of  war.  If  the  Civil  Servant  complains,  there  is  no  general 
belief  that  he  must  have  what  he  wants  at  once  and  without 
consideration.  But  it  is  different  with  the  oflficer.  He  must 
not  be  crossed  or  contradicted.  If  he  desires  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  his  condition,  it  is  to  be  granted ;  and  if  the  pro¬ 
posed  change  involves  any  danger  to  the  public  interests,  why 
then  we  can  always  trust  to  the  integrity  and  honour  of  a 
soldier.  It  is  so  obliging  of  him  to  wear  her  Majesty’s 
uniform  at  all,  there  is  so  much  that  is  irksome  to  hum  h 
the  routine  of  his  service,  so  much  that  disturbs  and  frets  a 
man  of  family  and  position  who  has  his  own  affairs  to  attend 
to,  that  every  possible  allowance  is  to  be  made  and  every 
conceivable  indulgence  to  be  granted.  The  thought  that 
such  a  man  should  at  any  moment  be  called  abroad  where 
there  would  be  practical  duties  to  perform  is  almost  intole¬ 
rable.  It  is  an  ontrogo  npnn  tHo  privileges  Of  the  Subject, 
and,  seeing  that  as  a  matter  of  routine  the  summons  to 
foreign  service  must  sometimes  be  delivered,  the  least  that 
authority  can  do  is  to  give  the  oflBcer  the  means  of  evading 
it.  The  Civil  Servant  has  not  yet  established  this  view  of 
his  position.  With  regard  to  his  case  the  public  is  still 
possessed  of  a  lingering  superstition  that  the  object  of  the 
public  service  is  the  performance  of  public  work,  and 
although  a  more  enlightened  view  of  policy  is  rapidly  po- 
ducing  a  change  of  feeling  in  this  particular,  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  the  Civil  Servant  is  not  yet  complete.  There  still 
exists  a  sort  of  notion  that  he  is  bound  ho  the  performance 
of  his  duties,  and  that,  on  the  whole,  the  public  work  is  of 
more  importance  than  the  freedom  and  enjoyment  of  the 
individual.  Until  this  prejudice  is  swept  away  all  other 
branches  of  the  public  service  must  remain  inferior  to  the 
military’’,  and  we  fear  that  even  if  the  Government  were  now 
ready  for  the  adventure  the  desirable  gift  of  wisdom  could 
not  as  yet  be  gained  by  the  process  so  emphatically  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  philosopher. 


least  take  refuge  in  Blake’s  hopeful  aphorism  and  push  on, 
trusting  that  our  folly  may  in  course  of  time  become 
wisdom.  Mr.  Hardy  would  be  the  last  to  contend  that  the 
“  British  officer  ”  is  the  only  public  servant  possessed  of 
integrity  and  honour.  Such  virtues  may  indeed  be  claimed 
by  the  lowly  civilian  no  less  than  by  the  most  fiery  follower 
of  Mars,  and  it  seems  a  pity,  seeing  that  the  servants  of  the 
Crown  are  **  all  honourable  men,”  that  there  should  be  no 
one  to  repose  in  them  the  same  trust  that  Mr.  Hardy 
reposes  in  the  army.  In  order  to  test  the  value  of  the 
jiroposed  system  of  legislation,  it  should,  we  think,  be 
applied  to  every  department  of  the  public  service.  Civil 
servants  ought  to  be  allowed  to  exchange  equally  with 
military  officers.  A  clerk  in  the  Museum  who  believed 
he  was  going  to  be  ordered  into  what  is  known  as  the 
**  tank  ”  should  be  allow’ed  to  dispose  of  his  chance  of 
dying  in  the  same  way  as  an  oflBcer  ordered  to  India. 
Or  again,  servants  wearied  of  the  perquisites  of  a 
busier  public  office  should  be  in  a  position  to  pur¬ 
chase  a  quiet  life  in  a  more  retired  and  fashionable 
department  of  the  service.  We  should  then  have  gentle¬ 
men  migrating  from  the  Customs  to  the  War  Office  or  the 
Admiralty,  gaining  an  entrance  into  fashionable  society 
through  the  invaluable  medium  of  Exchange.  Of  course,* 
it  would  only  be  done  “for  fun,”  as  children  say,  and  there 
would  bo  no  money  consideration  mixed  up  with  an 
amusement  so  innocent.  Or,  if  there  were  any  money 
passing  in  the  matter,  those  who  had  something  to  sell,  and 
those  who  wanted  to  purchase,  would  know  nothing  about 
it.  They  would  have  their  honour  and  integrity  to  sup¬ 
port  ;  and,  like  Mr.  Hardy,  who  was  quite  shocked  at  Mr. 
Goschen  and  Mr.  Low'e  talking  so  much  about  money,  they 
would  not  mix  themselves  up  with  financial  transactions. 
In  a  little  time,  however,  and  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
})ublic  service  would  be  quoted  on  ’the  Stock  Exchange.  A 
gentleman  of  indolent  tastes,  w’ho  had  by  some  misfortune 
l)eon  placed  in  the  Post  Office,  would  instruct  his  broker  to 
purchase  for  him  a  place  in  some  office  at  the  West-end 
of  the  town ;  and,  on  the  other  hand.  Civil  Servants  who 
wore  wearied  with  Pall  Mall  would  seek  the  excitement  and 
reward  of  a  busier  position.  The  public  service  will  never 
1)0  fully  developed  until  some  such  principle  is  fairly  tried. 
At  the  present  moment,  amid  the  complaints  of  officers  and 
civilians  alike,  "we  do  not  know  what  is  the  value  really  set 
upon  posts  in  the  service  by  those  who  affect  to  be  weary 
of  their  w’ork.  But  when  the  stock  came  to  be  quoted  on 
the  Exchange,  all  this  would  be  altered.  The  public 
would  then  be  in  a  position  to  gauge  the  complaints  that 
are  continually  made  by  their  servants.  We  could  judge 
which  offices  were  the  most  popular,  and  which  stood  lowest 
in  general  esteem ;  and  these  facts  would  be  as  valuable  as 
the  researches  of  any  Commission  as  a  basis  for  legislative 
reform. 

But  it  may  be  that  the  analogy  will  not  seem  complete 
to  the  rulers  of  the  country.  To  us  it  appears  that  what 
is  sauce  for  the  military  **  goose  ”  is  also  sauce  for  the  civil 
“  gander.  Both,  as  we  have  said,  are  men  of  integrity  and 


UPPER  CLASS  UNIONISM. 

Very  remarkable  is  the  evidence  given  by  Mr.  de  Zoete 
and  other  leading  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange ;  and 
we  recommend  it  to  the  careful  study  of  those  who  fancy 
that  trades’  unionism,  and  the  vices  that  sometimes  go  along 
with  it,  are  to  be  found  only  among  poor  artisans  an 
miners.  Here  is  a  trades’  union,  stronger  than  all  the 
associations  of  workmen  put  together,  more  powerful  than 
any  individual  capitalist,  in  fact,  the  master  and  de8p<ri  o 
all  capitalists,  making  its  own  laws,  disregarding 
which  Parliament  makes  for  it,  and  conducting  itself 
an  Lnperium  in  imperio.  The  tradition  is,  that  whenever 
any  profane  wretch,  not  a  broker,  penetrated  into  the  sacre 
precincts  of  Capel-court,  he  was  rudely  bonnetted,  and  su 
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iected,  on  the  spot,  to  lynch  law.  Mr.  Francis’s  amusing 
;  Chronicles  and  Characters  of  the  Stock  Exchange  ’  show 
iis  that  the  brokers  and  jobbers  were  not  much  behind  the 
scissors-grinders  of  SheflBeld,  or  the  brickmakers  of  Manches¬ 
ter  in  horse-play  and  rough  humour  towards  all  who  tried 
to  penetrate,  without  due  leave,  into  the  sacred  circle.  We 
do  not  know  whether  the  modem  brokers  would  take  the 
law  into  their  hands  in  the  unceremonious  fashion  of 
their  forefathers.  But  what  is  certain  is,  that  they  habitu¬ 
ally  violate  Acte  of  Parliament  with  open  audacity,  which 
would  draw  upon  trades’  unionists  the  warmest  indignation 
of  the  respectable  community. 

One  illustration  was  referred  to  by  several  witnesses.  At 
the  instance  of  Mr.  Leeman,  an  Act  was  passed  to  regulate 
the  sale  of  the  shares  of  Banks.  In  order  to  prevent  con¬ 
cerns  really  sound  being  made  the  object  of  malicious 
attack  by  persons  who  ^d  not  possess  one  single  share, 
but  who  managed  to  bring  an  institution  into  discredit  by 
means  of  false  quotations  and  mock  bargains  representing 
no  bond  fide  sales,  the  Legislature  declared,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  most  persons  properly  enough,  that  it  should  be 


operations  chronicled  in  the  newspapers  indicate  a  healthy 
condition  of  things.  When  Mr.  de  Zoete,  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  was  asked  by  Sir 
Henry  James,  whether  he  considered  proper  the  practice  of 
authorising  one  broker  to  sell  and  another  to  buy  for  the 
purpose  of  making  a  market,  he  answered  as  “  ‘ 


-  -  _  if  the  point 

of  impropriety  had  not  occurred  to  him ;  and  he  finally 
added  that, ‘ 
practice  should  not  exist, 
eminent  member  of  the  Committee,  was  questioned  with 
respect  to  these  conspiracies  against  the  purse  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,*  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  if  they  were  brought 
before  the  Committee  it  would  decline  to  interfere.  Yet 
it  can  be  little  doubted  that  at  common  law  such  nefarious 
practices  would  be  punishable  as  conspiracies.  And  as 
little  can  it  be  doubted  that  these  devices  for  deceiving 
the  public  and  enabling  foreign  Governments  to  raise 
money  ought  to  be  condemned  and  punished  by  every 
Court  of  honour  and  of  law,  and  that  it  speaks  volumes  for 
the  code  of  morality  administered  by  the  Stock  Exchange 
Committee  that  they  ignore  these  scandals.  Few  persons, 
we  take  it,  have  realised  to  their  minds  what  all  this  signi¬ 
fies  to  the  world  at  large.  It  means  much  indeed.  In  the 
absence  of  a  public  prosecutor,  while  redress  against  incom¬ 
petent  or  fraudulent  directors  can  be  obtained  only  at  a  cost 
of  several  thousands,  and  while  some  of  our  leading  bankers 
are  not  ashamed  to  mix  themselves  with  the  dances  of 
dirty  little  States,  the  Committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange  is 
the  only  real  safeguard  against  rapacious,  cunning  pro¬ 
moters  of  companies  and  foreign  loans.  The  ^t  of 
respectability  is  successful  compliance  with  the  conditions 
on  which  quotations  are  grants ;  and  we  now  see  what 
are  the  principles  of  our  guardians.  It  must  be  perfectly 
plain  to  all  who  study  the  evidence  given  before  the  Select 
Committee  that  the  great  mass  of  amateur  speculators  and 
investors  are  at  the  mercy  of  any  association  which  is 
secretly  formed  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  quota¬ 
tions.  It  must  be  abundantly  evident  from  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  McEwen,  of  the  London  and  County  Bank,  that,  in 
regard  to  more  than  one  Honduras  loan,  the  allotments 


it  would  be  difficult  to  say  that  such  a 
A  — :„4. »»  YHien  Mr.  Scott,  another 


illegal  to  deal  in  bank  shares  unless  the  register  numbers 
of  the  shares  were  entered  in  the  bought  and  sold  notes  or 
agreements.  This  simple  precaution,  it  was  hoped,  would 
prevent  malevolent  operations  by  persons  who  had  no  shares 
in  their  possession,  and  whose  object  was  simply  to  produce 
a  run  upon  a  bank  or  to  discredit  it.  The  public,  no 
doubt,  felt  much  reassured  by  the  existence  of  the  law,  and 
in  all  probability  has  slept  more  soundly  ever  since.  But 
what  do  we  learn  from  the  witnesses  before  the  Committee  ? 
Why,  that  the  law  has  never  been  observed,  that  it  is 
habitually  violated,  and  that  practically  it  is  a  dead  letter. 
The  Stock  Exchange  has  here  been  too  powerful  for  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  has  coolly  repealed  the  law  passed  in  1867,  with 
so  much  solemnity  and  consciousness  of  good  intention. 

There  might  be  given  a  multitude  of  other  illustrations 
of  the  lawlessness  of  the  great  City  centre,  and  we  may 
mention  one  or  two.  At  various  times,  more  especially  in 
the  pure  Geoigian  ages,  laws  were  passed  against  wagering 
trans^ions.  Have  they  been  obeyed  on  the  Stock  Exchange  ? 
No;  it  goes  on  its  way,  heedless  of  these  injunctions,  and  i 
in  dozens  of  time  bargains  daily  made  on  the  market,  the 
principle  of  the  various  enactments  of  the  Legislature 
aimed  against  mere  **  wagers  ”  and  agreements  of  chance  are 
violated.  We  would  not  undertake  dogmatically  to  assert 
that  the  various  laws  relative  to  wagering  and  the  places 
m  which  such  transactions  are  conducted,  might  be  shown 
to  apply  to  the  Stock  Exchange.  Some  eminent  lawyers 
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of  o  class,  are  not  confined  to  the  associations  of  the  poor. 
They  will  perhaps  be  led  to  reflect  that  many  persons  are 
now  living  lives  of  affluence  and  ease  on  account  of  achieve¬ 
ments  on  the  Stock  Exchange  which  if  performed  by 
members  of  another  class,  and  dubbed  **  picketting,’* 
♦‘rattening/*  or  conspiracy,  would  have  landed  tiiem  in 
prison. 


THE  INDIAN  BUDGET. 

Every  yesx  the  problem  of  Indian  finance  weighs  more 
and  more  heavily  on  the  minds  of  Anglo-Indian  statesmen. 
The  British  Government  of  India  has  been  fertile  in  capaci¬ 
ties  of  many  kinds,  but  the  financial  t3rpe  of  genius  has  been 
wanting  to  both  the  services.  A  senes  of  yawning  deficits 
had  so  startled  the  India  Office  soon  after  the  abdication  of 
the  Bast  India  Company,  that  Sir  Charles  Wood  took  the 
bold  step  of  sending  out  Mr.  James  Wilson  to  introduce  an 
orderly  method  into  the  perplexing  irregularities  of  Indian 
revenue  and  expenditure.  Mr.  Wilson  set  himself  to  the 
work  with  characteristic  energy,  and  he  did  much  to  organise 
the  pre-existing  chaos  before  death  cot  short  his  labours. 
After  him  came  Mr.  Laing  and  Mr.  Massey ;  in  both  in¬ 
stances  the  management  of  the  Indian  finances  being 
entrusted  to  English  politicians  who  had  learned  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  financial  administration  in  England.  Then  for  a 
whole  decade — since  we  need  hardly  take  into  account  the 
insignificant  episode  of  Sir  Chwles  Trevelyan's  tenure  of 
office — the  Anglo-Indians  were  relegated  to  a  secondary 
place  in  the  financial  working  of  Indian  Government.  But 
finance  enters  so  intimately  into  the  whole  structure  of 
administration  in  India,  that  we  cannot  wonder  if  the  men 
who  ruled  provinces  and  planned  public  works  of  Roman 
magnificence  and  comprehensiveness,  and  battled  with 
famine,  rebellion,  and  conspiracy,  were  impatient  to  find 
their  hands  tied  by  some  fortunate  English  M.P.,  who  had 
won  a  Lombard-street  reputation,  or  crept  carefully  up  the 
ladder  of  Downing-street  promotion.  Both  Mr.  Laing  and 
Mr.  Massey,  too,  wore  deficient  in  the  originality  and  versa¬ 
tility  characteristic  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  financial  work;  the  former 
was  thought  too  brilliant  and  adventurous  to  be  safe,  the 
latter  was  so  conscientiously  colourless  that  it  was  and  has 
remained  a  problem  what  the  object  of  sending  him  out  to 
Calcutta  could  be.  There  has  lately  been  a  reaction  against 
the  policy  of  chartering  a  financier  once  in  five  years  to  manage 
the  Indian  revenues,  and  two  distinguished  officers  of  the 
Civil  Service  have  successively  taken  their  places  at  the 
Viceroy's  Council  as  his  advisers  in  financial  affairs.  Sir 
Richard  Temple’s  experience  was  not  of  the  most  encouraging 
kind,  and  it  appears  that  Sir  William  Muir  has  no  less 
difficulty  in  maintaining  an  equilibrium  between  the  public 
income  and  expenditure. 

Sir  William  Muir’s  Financial  Statement  was  published  at 
Calcutta  on  Saturday  last,  and  the  leading  figures  of  it 
have  been  telegraphed  to  this  country  and  have  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  Parliament  with  the  authority  of  the  India 
Office.  This  statement  gives  us  information  about  the 
balance  of  income  and  expenditure  during  three  years. 
With  respect  to  the  financial  year  1873-74  we  have  the 
completed  accounts,  and  know  precisely  what  was  spent 
and  received ;  for  the  financial  year  tiiat  is  now  closing, 
1874-75,  w©  have  the  ** regular  estimate”  which  must 
approximate  veiy  closely  to  the  actual  state  of  things;  and 
for  the  ensuing  financial  year,  1875-76,  wo  have  the 
“  Budget  Estimate,”  which  in  India  is  framed  upon  a 
much  more  sanguine  method  than  finds  favour  with  an 
English  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  It  is,  therefore, 
remarkable  that  while  the  tale  told  us  in  plain  figures  of 
the  first  year  is  a  very  dismal  one,  and  while  the  close 
calculations  of  the  second  year  yield  an  equally  gloomy 
results  the  Budget  Estimate  of  the  year  before  us  is  a 
very  hopeful  forecast.  Before  glancing  at  the  particulars 
of  Sir  William  Aluir  s  statement  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
look  at  the  previous  position  of  the  finances  of  the  Indian 
Empire.  In  1872-73  the  revenue  was  50,21 9, 489Z.  and 
the  ordinary  expenditure  was  48,453,817/.,  leaving  a 
nominal  surplus  of  a  million  and  three-quarters.  In  the 
following  year,  for  which  Sir  W.  Muir  now  gives  us  the 
accounts,  the  revenue  had  decreased  and  amounted  only  to 


49,611,711/.,  while  the  weight  of  the  famine  was  islt 
in  the  augmentation  of  the  ordinary  expenditors  ta 
51,404,446/.,  leaving  a  deficit  of  1,792,000/.  The  regular 
estimate  for  the  year  now  closing  shows  that  the  rovenue 
has  risen  again  nearly  to  the  level  of  1872-73,  being  com. 
puted  at  50,070,000/.,  while  the  ordinary  expendiw 
still  swollen  by  the  consequences  of  the  Bengal  catas¬ 
trophe,  is  taken  aX  50,623,000/.,  showing  a  deficit  of 
553,000/.  Thus  as  to  the  year  about  which  we  can  ba 
certain,  or  almost  so,  we  find  that  Sir  W.  Muir  has  to  report 
a  deficiency  in  the  Ordinary  Expenditure  as  con^ied 
with  the  income  received,  of  2,345,000/.  For  the  con^ 
year  he  estimates  the  revenue  at  49,820,000/.,  and  the 
charge  for  ordinary  expenditure  at  49,314,000/.,  giving  a 
conjectural  surplus  of  506,000/. ;  but  this  is  probably  the 
picture  of  a  warm  imagination.  The  net  result  is  that  in 
the  two  years  which  have  borne  the  brunt  of  the  famine 
the  revenue  failed  to  meet  the  charges  upon  it  hy 
2,345,000/.,  but  as  the  expenditure  upon  famine  relief  in 
the  first  year  was  8,864,000/.,  and  in  the  second  2,442,0001, 
the  Indian  Government  is  able  to  affirm  that  but  for  the 
unexpected  strain  of  the  disast^  in  Bengal  there  would 
have  been  in  each  year  a  very  satisfactory  surplus. 

Nevertheless,  the  complacency  with  which  the  might- 
have-been  *’  is  regarded  does  not  dimmish  our  anxiety  for 
the  actual  and  urgent  present.  Whatever  possible  or 
culative  surpluses  may  be  put  together  by  the  ingenmtyci 
Finance  Ministers,  there  is  an  element  in  Indian  fiiu^ 
that  makes  them  all  unreal.  The  equilibrium  betweee  th# 
Indian  revenue  and  the  ordinary  charges  upon  it  is  alwiyg 
liable  to  be  thrown  out  by  the  burden  of  Public  Woilu 
Extraordinary.”  It  is  the  custom  to  include  the  expeaditue 
upon  these  in  the  statements  of  the  Indian  finances;  sad 
this  is  large  enough  to  turn  any  attainable  surplus  iito  s 
deficiency.  Thus,  in  the  first  year  dealt  with  by  Sir  W. 
Muir,  in  addition  to  the  ascertained  deficit  of  1,792,000/. 
there  was  an*  outlay  of  3,553,307/.  on  Public  Wsrb 
Extraordinary  ;”  and  again  in  the  following  year,  now  ead- 
ing,  to  the  actual  deficit  of  553,000/.  had  to  be  added  a 
charge  of  4,035,000/.  for  “Public  Works  Extraordiaaiy.” 
This  category  of  Government  enterprises  therefore  absorbed 
in  the  last  two  years  more  than  seven  millions  and  a  half ; 
and  in  the  coming  year  a  sum  of  4,300,000/.  is  to  be  apmt 
in  the  same  way.  It  has  often  been  contended  that  this 
department  of  the  public  expenditure,  being  distinct  in 
kind  from  the  ordinary  outlay  of  the  State,  ought  not  ts  be 
mixed  up  with  the  estimates  and  accounts  of  the  regalar 
financial  statement,  but  should  appear  in  a  suppkmeotaiy 
Budget.  This  is  so  far  true,  that  it  is  only  fair  to  Indian 
Government  credit  to  show,  by  separaiting  the  “extra¬ 
ordinary  ”  expenditure  from  tiie  rest — as  we  have  done 
above — how  slightly,  even  in  a  time  of  severe  trial,  the 
normal  balance  of  ^dian  income  and  outlay  is  disturbed. 
But,  having  regard  to  the  capacity  of  the  Indian  tax¬ 
payer,  and  the  slow  rate  of  progress  in  India,  we  are  bound 
to  ask  whether  the  system  of  constructing  vast  pabUc 
works  on  borrowed  money  at  the  rate  of  so  many  nailliois 
a  year  may  not  be  carried  on  too  fast.  The  national  debt 
of  British  India  is  now  estimated  to  be  1 30,000, OOOh ; 
four  years  ago  it  was  more  than  twenty  millions  less.  And 
now  from  Sir  W.  Muir’s  statement  it  is  apparent  that  the 
Government  of  India  contemplate  an  avcri^e  expenditure 
on  “Public  Works  Extraordinary  ”  of  some  four  milhoni 
per  annum.  It  does  not  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  to  say  that 
this  outlay  ought  not  to  be  charged  against  income  but 
against  capital.  The  question  is,  whether  India  can  bear 
this  “  charging  against  capital,”  which  means  adding  to 
the  debt.  Some  people  seem  to  think  that  the  burdeniom^ 
ness  of  any  outlay  disappears  if  a  Government  can  only  avoid 
paying  for  it  out  of  its  cun^nt  receipts,  and  as  if  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  few  millions  or  so  to  the  national  obligati®®  ^ 
a  mere  trifie.  But,  though  India  borrows  at  a  low 
the  growing  charge  for  the  interest  upon  the  debt  does 
afford  a  pleasant  outlook.  No  doubt  if  all  the  “  Public 
Works  Extraordinary  ”  were,  as  they  profess  to  be, 
ductive,  the  Government  expenditure  would  be  ultunat^ 
recouped.  It  is  very  for  from  being  clear,  however,  th» 
all  these  works  will  pay,  and  it  is  nearly  oartain  that  moa* 
of  them  will  not  pay  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  to  coina- 
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No  doubt,  too,  tbe  temptation  to  extend  the  railway  83n9tem 
mhI  to  cover  the  coantty  with  a  network  of  irrigative  canals 
if  intensified  by  the  fact  that  the  mam  difl&^ty  of  the 
famine  was  the  deficiency  in  the  means  of  transit,  as  its 
immediate  canse  was  the  absence  of  means  for  artificially 
watering  the  crops.  Yet,  though  Anglo-Indian  administra- 
iors  are  pressed  by  this  temptation,  it  must  be  stoutly 
resisted.  Prudence  of  the  coolest  type  must  regulate  their 
semi-commercial  undertskings,  for  which,  if  unsuccessful, 
an  indigent  population  will  be  called  npon  to  pay.  Sir 
John  Strachey,  in  his  remarkable  Minute  on  Indian  finance, 
while  fully  recognising  the  “duty  ”  of  endeavouring  to 'pro¬ 
vide  irrigation  and  siinilar  works,  added :  “  I  fear  that  if 
we  make  no  change  in  our  ^stem  we  may  find  hereafter 
that  the  performance  of  this  duty  has  brought  us  to  a  por¬ 
tion  of  extreme  financial  difficulty.”  Sir  W.  Muir’s  Budget 
gives  us  reason  to  apprehend  that  Sir  John  Stradhey’s  fear 
was  only  too  well  founded. 


THE  TENANT  EIGHT  BILL. 

The  Toiy  party,  after  the  delay  of  a  session,  find  it 
necessary  to  do  something  to  redeem  the  promises  and 
pledges,  more  or  less  distinct,  in  favour  of  Tenant  Eight, 
made  in  the  evil  days  when  it  was  necessary  to  cultivate 
public  opinion  and  the  confidence  of  agricultural  consti¬ 
tuencies.  The  Duke  of  Eichmond  accordingly,  on  Friday 
last,  in  formally  placing  on  the  table  of  the  Lords  a  Bill 
dealing  with  this  important  subject,  took  the  opportunity 
of  explaining  its  leading  provisions  ;  and  we  are  now  in  a 
position  to  judge  what  the  country  party  is  prepared  to 
sacrifice  of  their  own  privileges  for  the  benefit  of  their 
country  friends. 

The  Duke,  in  concluding  his  explanation,  took  occasion 
to  assure  their  lordships  that  the  “  sacred  rights  ”  of  land- 
brds  would  remain  inviolate.  The  intimation  was  of  a 
kind  which  his  colleagues  might  have  confidently  expected 
from  a  Peer  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  dignity  and 
privileges  of  his  order ;  and  if  any  farmer  supporters  of  the 
Tory  party  were  so  simple  as  to  anticipate  any  substantial 
coDoessions  at  the  landlords*  expense,  the  intimation  must 
quickly  dispel  their  hopes.  Mr.  C.  Sewell  Bead,  one  of 
the  few  friends  of  agriculture  in  the  House,  has  for  years 
past  steadily  maintained  that  any  Bill  which  did  not 
mterfere  with  liberty  of  contract — that  is,  which  did  not 
limit  the  power  of  landlords  to  deal  unjustly  by  tbeir 
tenants — was  useless,  and,  although  now  a  member  of 
the  ‘Government,  he  bad  the  courage  and  independence 
to  reiterate  this  opinion  only  the  other  day  at  the  Central 
Fanners’  Club.  No  one  is  better  qualified  to  form  a 
sound  opinion  on  the  question  ;  and  as  the  Duke  cannot 
he  mistaken  about  the  nature  of  bis  Bill,  we  can  have  no 
d^ulty  in  concluding  that  it  really  means  nothing,  and 
wifi  accomplish  notbii^,  although  from  every  Chamber 
®f  Agriculture  dominated  by  landlords  and  land  agents  we 
*kall  hear  a  general  chorus  of  approval,  and  that  we  are  to 
have  “  a  step  in  the  right  direction.”  But  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill  are  simple,  and  we  can  have  no  difficulty  in  esti- 
^ting  its  value  for  ourselves. 

.  We  have  first  a  proposal  that  a  tenant  is  to  be  paid  for 
Permanent  improvements  when  he  leaves  his  farm — pro¬ 
vided  the  landlord  has  undertaken  to  pay  him  before  the 
improvements  were  effected.  According  to  existing  law, 

*  tenant  who  erects  buildings  with  the  approval  of  his 
iMdlord  may  remove  the  materials  if  the  landlord  does  not 
choose  to  buy  them.  The  Duke  proposes  this  further,  that 
If  the  landlord  has  approved  of  their  erection  he  mtist  take 
the  houses  by  arbitration  when  the  tenant  leaves  the  hold¬ 
ing.  The  result  will  probably  be  that  landlords  will  be  still 
more  chary  of  giving  their  consent  to  the  erection  of  any 
^Idhig  whatever,  and  so  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  tenant 
^1  be  benefited  by  this  somewhat  novel  proposal  to  allow 
by  an  Act  of  Parliament  a  landlord  to  bind  him¬ 
self  m  a  manner  which  he  is  quite  free  to  do  at  present  if 
“C  BO  please.  The  proposal  in  regard  to  temporary  im¬ 
provements  is  similar,  with  a  little  more  appearance  of 
something  real.  The  landlord  is  to  be  bound  to  compen¬ 
sate  the  tenant  for  durable  or  temporary  imprervements — 
provided  the  tenant  has  not  agreed  to  dispense  with  such  i 


compensation  when  he  took  the  farm.  In  short,  landlord* 
and  tenants  may  under  this  Bill  make  such  agreements  a*  ■ 
they  can  at  present,  and  no  landlord  need  be  in  any  way 
affected  its  provisions,  for  he  has  only  to  specify  that 
the  holding  is  not  to  come  under  the  Act. 

When  we  recollect  that  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  land 
in  England  is  leased  under  stereotyped  rules  and  legula- 
tions,  and  controlled  either  directly  or  indirectly  by 
lawyers,  it  is  foolish  to  hope  that  any  bquefit  can  come 
from  such  a  measure,  even  if  it  should  ever  become  daw. 
We  have,  however,  one  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  an 
instalment  which,  although  small,  we  thankfully  accept, 
more  for  the  principle  it  admits  than  its  own  value.  A 
tenant  before  ejectment  must  have  twelve  months  instead 
of  the  present  six  months’  notice  to  quit  his  holding. 
Excepting  this  trifling  concession,  we  fail  to  see  how  the 
position  of  tenants  under  oppressive  or  unjust  landlords, 
against  whom  the  law  ought  to  be  specially  directed,  is  to 
be  improved  by  the  proposals  submitted  on  Friday  last. 

Tenant  Eight  is  a  vague  expression,  without  any  very 
definite  or  settled  meaning.  Some,  looking  to  the  prece¬ 
dent  of  the  Irish  Act,  claim  corresponding  advantages  for 
English  and  Scotch  farmers ;  and  others  anxiously  assure 
us  that,  although  they  think  tenants  onght  to  be  compen¬ 
sated  for  their  improvements,  the  provisions  of  the  Irish 
Act  would  be  going  too  far,  and  are  quite  unneoeasary. 
What  Tenant  Eight  ought  in  substan^  to  mean  is  t]^ 
right  of  a  tenant  leaving  his  holding  to  be  compensated  for 
such  portion  of  his  capital  as  he  leaves  to  the  profit  of  the 
landlord,  that  is,  which  adds  to  the  letting  value  of  the 
holding ;  and  naturally  the  amount  of  the  tenant’s  capital 
so  left — the  Tenant  Eight — is  fairly  estimated  by  the  in¬ 
crease  in  rent  due  thereto.  Agricultural  improvements 
are  of  two  kinds — those  which  improve  the  holding  per¬ 
manently  or  for  an  indefinitely  long  period,  and  those  of 
which  the  benefit  is  limited  either  to  a  few  years,  a* 
manures,  or  to  a  longer  period,  as  claying,  marling,  &c. 
It  is  evident  that  the  first  class  of  improvements  ought 
evidently,  under  an  enlightened  policy  of  estate  manage¬ 
ment,  to  be  effected  by  the  landlord.  As  regards  the  second 
class,  there  is  ground  for  contending  that  part,  if  not  the 
whole,  should  be  carried  on  with  the  tenant’s  capital,  the 
tenant  enjoying  Tenant  Eight  in  respect  thereto.  But  in 
regard  to  permanent  improvements,  the  farmers  have  long 
complained  that  landlords  are  so  short-sighted,  or  so  indif¬ 
ferent  and  ignorant  as  regards  their  own  interests,  or  so  poor, 
that  they  will  neither  effect  these  improvements  at  their  own 
expense,  nor  allow  an  enterprising  tenant  to  cany  them  out, 
except  at  the  risk  of  forfeiting  the  whole  to  the  landlord. 
In  regard  to  temporary  improvements,  the  complaint  is 
even  more  aggravated.  ©  The  landlords  or  their  agents  will 
not  trouble  themselves  to  facilitate  arrangements  between 
outgoing  and  incoming  tenants,  even  when  such  would 
involve  no  pecuniary  responsibility  on  the  landlords,  but 
could  not  fail  to  increase  the  value,  and  consequently  rental 
of  their  estates. 

To  both  these  indictments  the  Duke  of  Eichmond,  in 
introducing  the  Bill,  pled  guilty,  and,  in  such  circumstances, 
we  might  reasonably  expect  repentance  and  promise  of 
amendment.  We  have  neither.  There  is  to  be  no  com¬ 
pulsion  in  the  Bill,  either  in  respect  to  permanent  or 
temporary  improvements,  and  unless  the  oharacter  of  land¬ 
lords  change,  there  is  nothing  to  be  expected  from  the 
proposals  of  the  Bill,  so  far  as  explained  to  the  Lords. 
We  oonfess’  we  are  of  those  who  have  never  been  able  to  see 
how  any  real  public  good  can  arise  from  any  Tenant  Eight 
Act.  A  measure  may  be  drawn,  no  doubt,  which  appears 
theoretically  to  fulfil  the  various  conditions  necessary  in  the 
interest  of  the  public,  as  w^  as  of  the  tenants ;  but  we 
have  never  been  able  to  see  how  it  could  be  applied  in  prac¬ 
tice,  with  even  a  moderate  appr(»imation  to  justice  and 
fair  play — certainly  not  with  such  certainty  of  fair  com¬ 
pensation  as  will  induce  even  enterprising  tenants  to  invest 
their  money  in  endeavouring  to  increase  materially  the 
fertility  of  the  laud.  The  read  bone  of  contention  is  the 
landlord’s  privilege  of  confiscating,  from  time  to  tiine, 
tenants’  improvements;  and  the  question  now  raised  is, 
shall  a  landlord’s  privilege  to  appropriating,  without  com¬ 
pensation,  the  whole  or  such  part  as  he  pleases  of  the 
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the  society.”  The  Eeligious  Education  Society,  which  u 
described  as  being  composed  of  representatives  of  neadv 
every  section  of  orthodox  Nonconformists,  was  first  ia  tlw 
field,  but  its  example  was  speedily  followed  by  other 
voluntary  agencies.  The  programme  of  the  League  was 
more  or  less  frankly  accepted  both  by  Churchmen  and 
Dissenters.  The  Bible  has  not  ceased  to  form  part  of  the 
education  of  the  young  in  Birmingham,  not  even  of  their 
school  education ;  but  it  is  taught  to  them  by  voluntary 
agencies,  and  not  by  the  public  schoolmaster. 

The  success  of  this  solution  of  the  religious  difficulty 
occasions  less  surprise  than  the  fact  that  any  other  solution 
should  ever  have  been  attempted.  The  only  shadow  of  an 
argument  that  could  be  used  against  it  is  the  undesirabilify 
of  forcing  upon  the  minds  of  children  the  sharpness  of 
sectarian  differences  by  reminding  them  every  day  that  they 
cannot  read  the  Bible  in  common  with  other  children 
belonging  to  a  different  denomination  from  their  own. 
This,  doubtless,  is  much  to  be  deplored ;  but  it  is  not  more 
deplorable  nor  more  avoidable  than  that  those  differences 
should  exist,  and  that  the  members  of  one  community  should 
find  it  necessary  to  have  so  many  different  places  of  worship. 
All  who  are  not  in  the  thick  of  sectarian  rivalries  muk 
wish  that  it  were  possible  to  bring’  all  the  children  of 
the  community  together  to  receive  the  same  teaching  from 
a  book  which  is  the  common  basis  of  Christendom,  and 
which  is  regarded  with  veneration  by  a  much  wider  cirde 
than  professing  Christians.  But  unfortunately  the  keen 
sectarians,  whether  established  or  non-established,  bond  or 
free,  the  very  people  whose  children  it  is  desirable  to  leaven 
with  a  more  liberal  spirit,  would  have  as  little  confidence  in 
a  lay  teacher  not  of  their  own  denomination  as  in  a  deric. 
Those  people  withdraw  their  children  during  the  hour  of 
religious  instruction,  and  the  result  of  having  religion  taught 
by  a  public  schoolmaster  is  simply  that  the  community  is 
rated  to  relieve  the  Church  of  the  majority  from  some  por¬ 
tion  of  its  responsibilities.  Nor  is  it  to  be  denied  that 
parents  who  have  a  strong  belief  in  the  correctness  of  thrir 
own  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  and  object  to  having  another 
interpretation  inculcated  on  the  minds  of  their  children, 
have  good  reason  to  keep  them  away  from  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  by  a  public  schoolmaster,  even  though  he  is  prohibited 
from  the  use  of  any  distinctive  catechism  or  religious  formu¬ 
lary.  Schoolmasters  must  have  their  owrn  views  like  other 
people,  and  if  they  are  obliged  or  expected  to  make  remarks 
on  the  portions  of  the  Bible  read  by  their  scholars,  they 
cannot  possibly,  even  if  they  have  the  intelligence  of  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold  himself,  refrain  from  giying  a  certain  dog¬ 
matic  bias  to  their  explanations.  In  the  “  Eetums  relating 
to  religious  teaching  in  School  Board  schools,”  which  were 
laid  before  Parliament  last  year,  most  of  the  School  Boards 
have  left  the  scheme  of  such  instruction  to  the  discretion  d 
the  teachers;  but  one  or  two,  notably  Manchesto:  and 
Wolverhampton,  have  had  the  courage  to  draw  up  a  scheme 
that  should  not  contravene  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
against  the  teaching  of  distinctive  doctrines.  From 
those  schemes — and  the  fact  that  they  are  identical 
®^gg6sts  that  they  emanate  from  some  common  source 
— one  may  form  some  conception  of  the  difficulty  of 
imparting  undogmatic  piety  through  the  instrumentality  of^ 
a  schoolmaster.  They  keep  for  the  most  part  to  the  narra¬ 
tive  side  of  the  Bible,  requiring  from  children  of  one  Stan¬ 
dard  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  incidents  in  the  lives  of 
Abraham,  Jacob,  and  Joseph  ;  from  those  of  another  Stan¬ 
dard  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  biographies  in  Joshua, 
J udges,  Samuel,  and  Kings ;  but  they  prescribe  also  what 
they  call  Scripture  Exercises,  and  the  chief  of  these  is  to 

prove  the  Ten  Commandments  by  texts  from  the  New 
Testament.”  It  would  be  difficult  for  any  schoolmaster, 
supposing  him  to  be  sufficiently  unintelligent  to  accept  his 
Board’s  notions  of  proof,”  to  execute  their  intentions  with¬ 
out  committing  himself  to  the  doctrine  that  the  precepts  of 
the  Old  Testament  are  binding  on  Christians,  and  yet  this 
is  a  dogma  to  which  many  professing  Christians  entertain  a 
very  strong  objection.  How  many  persons  are  there  who,  if 
they  were  left  free  to  exercise  their  own  inclination  without 
clerical  influence,  would  volunteer  to  pay  a  national  school¬ 
master  to  teach  children  how  to  prove  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments  from  the  New  Testament  ?  Yet  this  probably  repre¬ 


tenant’s  capital  invested  in  his  holding  remain  inviolate,  or 
be  subject  to  some  restraint?  The  Duke  of  Eichmond 
informed  his  audience  that  the  Bill  described  would  keep 
inviolate  the  ‘‘  sacred  rights”  of  landlords,  and  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  his  proposals  leads  only  to  the  same  conclusions. 


A  YEAE  OF  THE  BIEMINGHAM  SCHOOL  BOAED.  1 
The  work  of  the  Birmingham  School  Board  since 
November,  1873,  when  the  administration  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  National  Education  League,  has  been  watched 
with  interest,  and  the  paper  contributed  by  Mr.  W.  Harris 
to  the  current  number  of  the  Fortnightly  JR&view  deserves, 
and  doubtless  will  receive,  the  greatest  attention.  The 
experiment  of  purely  secular  education  has  been  tried  in 
Birmingham,  and,  although  a  year  is  not  a  very  long  time 
for  the  development  of  results,  it  is  interesting  so  far  to 
see  what  appear  to  be  the  tendencies  of  this  experiment, 
and  what  the  members  of  the  League  have  done  to  justify 
their  election.  At  the  first  election  in  1870  the  advocates 
of  secular  education  polled  more  votes  than  their  opponents, 
but,  from  a  miscalculation  of  the  effects  of  cumulative 
voting,  they  found  themselves  in  a  minority  on  the  Board. 
In  1873  they  managed  more  judiciously,  and  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  majority.  The  utmost  danger  to  religion  and 
morality  was  apprehended  from  their  success.  The 
Liberals,  it  was  said,  wanted  to  prevent  any  kind  of  reli¬ 
gious  teaching,  if  not  to  abolish  the  Bible  itself.  One 
vicar  of  a  large  parish  assured  his  hearers  that  the  angels 
wore  awaiting  the  result  of  the  election — not  giving  those 
spiritual  beings  credit  for  any  prophetic  vision.  Another 
vicar — a  doctor  of  divinity — declared  that  the  election 
would  decide  *  whether  the  Lord  God  should  cease  to  reign 
in  the  land.’  A  third  clerg3nnan  predicted  that,  if  the 
Liberals  won,  riot  would  run  loose  and  the  '  Town  Hall 
would  bo  gutted.’  Nor  were  the  warnings  confined  to 
Birmingham.  A  gentleman,  writing  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Birmingham  Board  from  Eotherham,  said  that  it  was 
stated  that  if  the  example  of  Birmingham  was  followed, 

*  the  sacred  truths  of  Christianity  would  be  erased  from  the 
class-books  of  our  children,  many  of  the  principles  of  the 
Eoformation  would  be  swept  away,  the  teaching  of  the 
Bible  in  our  schools  would  be  discontinued,  and  in  its  place, 
under  the  cloak  of  secular  education,  a  torrent  of  infidelity 
and  outrage  upon  religion  will  deluge  the  coming  genera¬ 
tion.’  ” 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say  at  the  end  of  a  year 
how  far  these  prophecies  are  likely  to  bo  fulfilled ;  but  the 
Town  Hall,  it  would  seem,  has  hitherto  escaped  destruction, 
and  Mr.  Harris  gives  us  to  understand  that  the  other  in¬ 
terests  supposed  to  bo  threatened  have  still  every  appear¬ 
ance  of  being  secure.  The  only  thing  that  has  happened 
ia  precisely  that  which  every  impartial  onlooker  expected 
to  happen.  The  School  Board  having  decreed  that  the 
teaching  of  the  Bible  by  the  public  schoolmaster  should  bo 
discontinued,  the  various  individuals  and  organisations  on 
whom  the  duty  of  religious  teaching  has  been  imposed,  or 
who  have  imposed  it  on  themselves,  have  addressed  them¬ 
selves  to  the  work  which  they  were  so  anxious  to  put  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  already  overburdened  schoolmaster. 
The  Birmingham  School  Board  has  not  unconsecrated  and 
secularised  the  schools  to  the  extent  of  determining  that 
no  religion  should  be  taught  within  their  walls  ;  they  have 
only  decided  that  a  subject  on  which  such  bitter  differences 
of  opinion  prevail  should  not  be  taught  at  the  public 
expense.  They  prohibited  their  schoolmasters  from 

teaching  religion,”  as  it  is  called ;  but  they  expressed 
their  willingness  to  let  their  schoolrooms  out  of  school 
hours  to  any  individuals  or  organisations  who  desired 


/_ 
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to  the  evils  of  the  existing  Modern  political 

thought,  as  Mr.  Thomas  has  pointetl  out,  does  not  recog- 
ni^  the  theo^  that  an  author  any  more  than  a  manu¬ 
facturer  18  to  be  punished  for  taking  his  wares  to  a  foreign 
“  a  punishment,  the  rule  to  which 
course,  no  show  of  justice. 
— upon  this  subject  con- 
recognise^the  rights  of  native 
j.  '^e  rights  of  drama- 
inst  pirates  in  their  own  profession  were 

- Iwer  Lytton’s  Act  of  1833  ;  and  these 

co-extensivo  with  those  enjoyed  by  the  writers 
curious  reason,  a  different  nolicv  has 


gents  the  ordinary  School  Board  idea  of  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  without  distinctive  catechism  or  formulary.^  The 
truth  is  that  religion  cannot  be  made  a  fourth  R  in  ele¬ 
mentary  education.  A  religious  character  ca^ot  be 
imparted  by  the  same  machinery  as  expertness  in  ciphering 
or  beauty  of  penmanship.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  utter 
absence  of  real  religion  among  ecclesiastical  oflBcials  that 
they  should  insist  with  such  unseemly  violence  upon  the 
necessity  of  making  religion  one  of  the  schoolmaster’s 
“  branches.” 


we  have  referretl  has,  of  _ ^ 

But  the  most  glaring  evil  of  our  liW  upon  thie  subi^  con 
sists  m  its  persistent  refusal  to  r— — --  •  * 

authors  as  against  native  dramatists’! 
tists  themselves  as  ag  ‘  ' 

first  secured  by  Sir  B 
rights  are  now  « 
of  books.  For  some 
been  pursued  in  the  case  of  dramatised  novels  or  poems.  The 
author  of  a  story  is  compelled  to  endure  the  dramatisation  of 
his  w'ork  in  any  form  which  the  adapter  may  see  fit  to  choose. 
Its  scenes  and  even  its  language  may  be  precisely  copied  ;  and 
yet  he  has  no  share  in  the  profits  of  the  undertaking.  Its  whole 
value  may  be  ruine<l  by  incompetent  adaptation,  its  title  may 
be  taken  to  grace  the  slipshod  product  of  the  meanest  stage 
hack,  and  yet  he  has  no  ground  of  legal  redress.  In  this  way 
large  sums  of  money  were  made  out  of  the  novels  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  by  writers  with  no  other  gifts  than  the  gift  of 
faithful  appropriation  of  the  ideas  of  others,  and  in  this  way 
too  Dickens  has  been  made  to  suffer  by  the  burlesque  re¬ 
productions  of  his  novels  without  his  consent  and  without 
power  of  refusal.  It  has  been  argued,  in  the  mercantile 
spirit  which  Englishmen  sometimes  bring  to  the  consideration 
of  works  of  art,  that  all  such  adaptation  is  so  much  increase 
of  popularity,  and  therefore  of  ultimate  benefit  to  the  author 
concerned.  But,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  an  advertising 
age,  this  is  a  view  of  the  case  which  authors  themselves  have 
never  been  persuaded  to  adopt.  There  are  and  have  always 
been  men  to  whom  this  kind  of  popularity  offers  no  charms. 
W'e  cannot  suppose  tliat  Shakespeiu^  would  have  accepted 
very  gracefully  the  tribute  paid  to  his  genius  by  modem  bur¬ 
lesque,  and  we  know  that  lesser  authors,  in  whom  neverthe¬ 
less  a  serious  artistic  purpose  survives,  do  feel  agmeved  by 
the  presentment  of  their  works  in  a  form  di&rent  and 
inferior  to  that  chosen  by  themselves.  At  any  rate,  whether 


THE  RIGHTS  OF  AUTHORS. 

There  seems  at  last  some  hope  of  a  powerful  direction  of 
public  attention  to  a  matter  urgently  calling  for  refora. 
While  the  Government,  to  use  Mr.  Lowe’s  phrase,  is  “  taking 
shelter  behind  select  committees,”  and  employing  the  strength 
of  their  party  to  support  their  own  earnest  desire  to  do  nothing, 
there  is,  necessarily,  such  a  calm  in  political  affairs  as  leaves 
room  for  the  consideration  of  matters  not  strictly  political. 
The  public,  which  has  an  appetite  more  eager  than  that  of  the 
Conservative  party,  refuses  to  rest  content  with  the  kind  of 
parochial  food  which  is  all  the  Ministry  or  the  Oi 


position  has 

_  ...  for  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  any  important  question,  even  though  it  should  have 
nothing  to  do  either  with  sewage  or  Scotch  banks.  Such  a 
season  has  been  well  chosen  by  the  “Association  to  Protect 
the  Bights  of  Authors”  to  put  forivard  a  statement  of  the 
most  glaring  defects  in  the  present  state  of  the  law.  This 
statement,  which  comes  in  the  form  of  a  report  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Association,  has  been  put  together  with  admirable 
clearness  and  precision.  It  dejds  in  due  order  with  the  evils 
that  overtake  an  author  in  the  exercise  of  his  profession.  It 
pints  out  at  the  same  time  the  very  meagre  protection  that 
has  been  already  granted  to  him  by  law,  and,  further,  it  sug¬ 
gests  the  necessary  remedies  for  the  undeniable  hardships  he 
IS  now  called  upn  to  endure. 

The  immediate  occasion  of  this  report  is  the  introduction  of 
a  Government  measure  dealing  with  one  out  of  the  many  evils 
that  call  for  reform.  Tlie  Government  has  introduced  a  Bill 
relating  to  International  Copyright  and  Stage-right.  At  the 
present  time  the  law  upon  tnis  particular  point  is  the  very 
ideal  of  what  a  law  ought  not  to  be,  grating,  or  apparing  to 
grant,  a  privilege  to  foreign  authors  which  is  seldom  of  practi¬ 
cal  use,  and  ignoring  the  only  rights  which  it  would  be  profit¬ 
able  to  them  to  be  ^le  to  maintain.  Previous  to  the  Act  of 
1852  translations  of  foreign  books  or  dramatic  pieces,  were  not 
protected  at  all,  but  by  that  Act  such  protection  was  granted 
for  the  wholly  inadequate  term  of  five  years.  And  this  limit 
of  time  was  accompanied  in  the  case  of  stage-pieces  by  the 
wholly  absurd  condition  that,  in  order  to  secure  protection  for 
his  work,  the  author  must  publish  a  litenil  translation  within 
the  priod  of  three  months.  Nor  is  this  all.  As  Mr.  Moy. 
Thomas,  the  secretary  to  the  Association,  pints  out,  a  liter^ 
translation  is  precisely  what  a  foreign  author  seldom  desires  to 
make.  What  he  most  needs  is  the  right  to  adapt  his  work  to 
the  taste  and  requirements  of  the  new  audience,  but  as  this 
trade  of  adapting  has  been  found  sjiecially  profitable  to  Eng¬ 
lish  literary  hacks,  the  Act  of  1862,  with  truly  national 
instincts,  provided  that  nothing  therein  contained  should  be 
“so  construed  as  to'  prevent  fair  imitations  or  adaptations 
of  ^y  dramatic  or  musical  composition  published  in  any 
foreign  country.”  Thus  by  this  treacherous  clause  the 
whole  benefit  of  the  Act  lias  been  practically  destroyed, 
and  it  is  to  remove  this  practical  injustice  that  the  modest 
Bill  of  the  present  Government  is  directed.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  however,  such  a  measure,  though  right  enough  in 
principle,  does  not  even  cover  all  the  needs  of  this  particufar 
branch  of  the  question.  It  does  not  attempt  to  render  the 
protection  granted  to  translations  equal  to  that  granted  to 
^glish  authors,  and  it  does  not  remove  the  vexatious  oondi- 
bon  which  forces  the  author  to  translate  within  three  months. 
But,  even  suppsing  the  Government  had  shown  sufficient 
courage  to  de^  with  all  the  difficulties  of  International  Copy- 


nght,  the  rights  of  authors  would  still  remain  incompletely 
protected.  I'he  domestic  status  of  authors  is  not  more  satis¬ 
factory  than  the  position  granted  to  foreign  writers.  It  is, 
P^haps,  not  generally  known  that  an  English  book  or  dramatic 
piece  is  not  protected  even  in  England  if  its  first  publication 
ahould  have  taken  place  in  a  foreign  country  not  having  a 
^yright  convention  with  the  United  Kingdom.  This  has 
established  more  than  once  in  the  case  of  plays  by 
■English  authors  first  produced  in  America,  and  legal  authority, 
mways  apt  to  find  a  plicy  for  every  defect  of  the  law,  has 
discovered  that  the  rule  is  founded  on  the  national  desire  to 
secure  to  this  country  the  benefit  of  first  representation.” 
•Ihis  remarkable  line  of  reapning  invented  by  Lord  Hatherley 
Will  not,  of  course,  bear  analysis,  but  it  has  unfortunately 
availed,  until  the  present  time,  to  blind  the  eyes  of  the  public 
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akould  leap  through  a  crowd  as  it  does,  no  philosopher  hag 
ever  yet  attempted  to  determine.  The  fact,  however  h 
too  notorious  to  need  comment.  There  are  panics  *  in 
armies,  and  panics  in  the  City,  and  a  cry  of  “fire’'  o» 
“mad  dog”  will  in  a  few  seconds  transform  the  mogt 
orderly  assemblage  to  a  furious  and  raging  mob,  which 
nothing  but  grapeshot  will  keep  in  order.  Messrs.  Moody 
and  Sankey  are  quite  aware  of  this,  and  it  is  their  first 
object  to  get  together  as  many  j)eople  as  possible.  A  single 
spark  will  fire  a  prairie,  and  one  excitable  sinner  at  the  A^*. 
cultural  Hall  would  in  ten  seconds  produce  a  “  manifestation” 
to  which  no  living  descriptive  reporter  could  do  adequate 
justice.  It  is  not  enough,  however,  naerely  to  get  a  great 
crowd.  What  is  wanted,  to  make  a  revivalist  meeting  work, 
is  to  set  the  mass  in  motion.  This  is  done,  or  rather  attempted,’ 
at  the  Agricultural  Hall  by  a  variety  of  artifices  very  ckverly 
designed  to  kindle  a  sort  of  contagious  enthusiasm.  At  ooe 
minute  Mr.  Moody  will  come  forward  and  read  a  telefl^ 
from  America,  saying  that  at  that  very  instant  thousand  of 

for  their  feUow-Clu'ktbag 
Let  us  pray  in  silence,”  he  savs,  “  that  their 
be  answered  for  the  sake  of  Christ.”  A  dead 


Christians  in  America  are 
in  London.  “ 
prayers  may 

silence  at  once  falls  uixm  the  large  assembly,  the  very  stillaMi 
of  which  strings  the  nerves  to  the  most  intense  pitch  of  sup 
j)reased  excitement.  This  is  allowed  for  a  second  or  two,  and 
then  Mr.  Sankey  gives  out  a  hymn,  with  a  good  catchiiag  tune, 
leads  it  with  a  ]K)werful  voice,  and  calls  upon  the  audience  to 
join  in.  Everybody  present  has  a  jienny  hymn-book  within 
reach,  and  everybody  sings  as  loud  as  he  can  ;  and  it  is  easily 
to  be  l>elieved  thjit  a  very  exciting  effect  is  produced  by  s(^e 
twenty  thousand  hunuiu  voices  siugiug  in  unison.  It  is  difii- 
cult  for  any  one  at  all  finely  organised  to  listen  to  a  good 
organ  without  a  certain  appreciable,  although  indefiiudd^ 
emotion.  But  the  effect  of  the  finest  possible  organ-even  of 
the  great  Haarlem  organ  itself,  with  its  vox  hunuma  atop— 
is  nothing  to  the  effect  produced  by  a  large  number  of  vmcea 
Mr.  Sankey  is  quite  aware  of  this  fact ;  his  hymns  are  aet  to 
good  stirring  tunes  ;  he  gives  them  out  with  a  will ;  and  it  ii 
impossible,  unless  the  absolutely  critical  attitude  is  preaearfod 
by  a  i-esolute  and  conscious  effort,  not  to  be  caiTied  away  by  the 
vague  enthusiasm  which  such  a  glorious  burst  of  rhythmical 
sound  provokes.  The  hymn  over,  tliere  is  another  praytf, 
into  which  some  sensational  appeal  is  artiaficaUy  intio* 
duced.  Then  follows  another  hymn  ;  and  so— to  uae  the 
only  plirase  that  at  jiU  expresses  our  meanuig  —  the 
thing  is  kept  going  in  the  nope  that  before  the  iMet- 
ing  ccmcludes  the  well-known  symptoms  of  ccmtogiaye 
hysteria  may  develope  themselves,  and  leap  from  mm  to 
man  among  the  vast  crowd.  Tliere  is  nothing  really  new  in 
all  this.  The  only  thing  is  that  the  same  experiawit 
has  never  before  been  attempted  upon  so  large  a  scale. 
We  are  quite  content  to  leave  the  so-called  “psychological* 
aipect  of  tlie  matter  to  authorities  more  competent  than  oer- 
selvea,  and  no  doubt  the  Lancet  will  before  long  discniait 
very  profoundly.  All  that  the  layman  knows  about  tte 
nuitter  is  that  whenever  any  rhythmical  impulse  is  commum^ 
cated  to  a  large  assembly,  a  sti'auge  kind  of  excitement  is  at 
once  producetl,  the  effects  of  which,  if  critically  measured^  a» 
far  nmre  intense  than  tlie  occasion  in  itself  actually  warranta. 
The  fact  is  notorious,  and  has  been  observed  over  and  over 
again.  An  ingenious  mind  might  detect  it  in  the  old  of 
the  walls  of  Jericho,  in  which  it  is,  beyond  doubt,  mytliicalW 
embodied.  Stock  instances,  however,  can  easily  he  foun^ 
without  trenching  on  the  especiid  domain  of  Messrs.  Moody 
and  Sankey.  The  auajiaests  of  Tyrtaeus  are  a  distinct  cast 
in  point.  So  is  the  Marseillaise.  So,  to  a  lesser  extent,  is  the 
effect  pi-oduced  u|X)n  a  Eepublicaii  crowd  in  the  States^ 
“  John  BrowTi’s  body,”  or  upon  an  English  crowd  by  ^  ttod 
save  the  Queen.”  Why  rhythm  should  produce  this  strange 
effect  upon  a  ci’owd  no  one  seems  to  know.  Neither  d^s  *■/ 
one  know  why  it  is,  that  a  singer  witJi  a  strong  v(u»«  can 


IVfESSES.  MOODY  AND  SANKEY. 

The  distinct  success  which  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey 
achieved  in  the  provinces  does  not  as  yet  a{)})ear  to  have 
attended  their  efforts  in  London.  Tliey  commem^  their  work 
last  week  with  a  public  service  in  the  Agricultural  Hall  at 
Islingtoi^  at  which  it  is  compiite<l  some  22,000  people  must 
have  been  pre.seut.  This,  however,  was  the  first  night,  and, 
as  mauageis  tell  us,  the  first  night  is  never  an^  criterion  of 
the  run  of  a  piece.  FavouiTible  criticisms  will  hll  a  house  for 
three  or  four  evenings  at  least,  and  it  is  not  until  something 
very  like  a  week  has  passed  that  the  manager  can  tell  whetlier 
or  not  he  has  made  a  hit.  The  American  revivalists  can 
hardly  have  made  tlie  hit  that  they  ex|>ected.  They  “  draw,” 
it  is  true,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  they  must  have  hopeil  or 
desired.  On  their  second  night,  according  to  the  reports  in 
the  daily  j^iers,  “  tlie  evening  meeting  was  again  attended 
by  many  tuuusands  of  persons,  although  tliere  was  a  marked 
faJliug  off  in  numliers  compared  with  tlie  monster  gathering 
of  the  night  jireviously.”  This  falling  off  has,  we  believe, 
become  more  marked  every  day.  There  was  a  slight  rally,  it 
is  true,  on  the  Sunday,  ^urtly  no  doubt  due  to  the  influence  of 
the  day  and  its  assoc’i^ious,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the 
service  was  announced  to  lie  “  for  men  only.”  But  the  Loudon 
papers  can  gauge  their  market  to  a  nicety,  and  their  columns 
afford  coucUiKive  proof  that  Measrs.  Moody  luid  Sankey  liave, 
for  some  unknown  rea.son  or  other,  not  “  taken.”  While  tliey 
were  still  at  work  in  the  north  of  England,  curiosity  and 
interest  in  Loudon  was  veiy  active  about  them.  On  the  one 
hand  we  were  asked  to  wlieve  that  they  are  the  nearest 
approach  which  the  world  lias  yet  seen  to  Jesus  Clirist  and 
his  apostles — a  statement  in  which  there  is  a  very  great  deal 
of  truth,  although  not,  {lerhaps,  in  Uie  strict  sense  in  whidi 
the  writer  meant  his  woi^s  to  lie  taken.  On  the  otlier  we  were 
warned  to  expect  all  the  worst  fe<itures  of  an  American  camp- 
meeting,  whicli,  as  every  one  knows,  almost  always  terminates 
in  an  agave  of  the  most  pronouiiceil  description,  between 
which  and  the  orgies  that  conclude  a  Jamaica  “quality 
baJl”  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  draw  a  precise  line.  Pre¬ 
dictions  of  tiiis  kind  not  unnaturally  ci'eated  a  very  great 
anunmt  of  excitement ;  ami  the  morning  after  the  first  ser¬ 
vice  in  Uie  AgricultunU  Hall  the  “  desa  iptive  reporter  ”  did 
full  justice  to  the  occrvsioii,  and  talked  to  the  length  of  a 
column  ami  a-half  about  the  crusade  which  had  been  so 
strikingly  inaugurated  again.st  the  world,  tlie  flesh,  and  the 
devil  as  persunified  in  ijoiidou  sin  and  Loudon  immorality. 
Had  tlie  revivalist  meetings  piovetl  anytliing  like  as  substan¬ 
tial  a  success  as  the  Ticliboins  ti’ial,  we  bliouhl  have  been 
treated  to  a  goinl  column  about  Uiem  every  day.  Instead  of 
this,  a  brief  and  by  no  means  conspicuous  paragiaph  is  all 
that  is  now  allotted  to  the  modem  representatives  of  Jesus 
luid  his  apostles ;  and  unless  some  very  stirring  or  signal 
incident  should  meantime  occur, “  Messrs.  Mooily  ami  Sankey 
will  in  a  day  or  two  find  tliat  tlieir  evening  performances  at 
Islington  will  not  be  honoured  with  so  mucli  as  a  line  of 
notice. 

^hy^  ^  movement  which  appears  to  Inive  been  reiilly  suc- 
cetuful  iu.Uie  northern  counties  should  have  failed  in  Loudon, 
it  is  not  at  all  easy  to  determine.  On  the  coutrai'y,  it  might 
very  reasoualUy  hav'o  been  expected  that  the  metropolis  would 
Imve  proved  the  sc(‘iie  of  the  final  and  conclusive  ti'iumph  of 
the  revival  mov'euient.  ^  Loudom'rs  are  always  quick  to  catch 
^  uiivtlung  new,  especially  when  it  is  well  advertised,  and  an 
ini{)ulse  of  any  kind  once  couimuuicated  to  a  Limdou  crowti 
leaps  man  to  ni:ui  like  wildfire.  In  a  eitv  where  a  sincle 
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of  80  many  voices  singing  in  unison  is  distinctly  “appre¬ 
ciable,"  yet  “  there  is  nothing  hysterical  or  sensational  in  the 
objectionable  sense  of  the  word,  and  those  who  have  come  to 
witness  a  scene  must  be  woefully  disappointed.”  The  audi^ce 
18  not  exactly  apathetic,  for  it  listens  attentively  and  sinm 
heartily ;  but  it  is  not  stirred  as  it  is  intended  it  should 
The  explanaticm  is^  we  can  only  suppose,  that  a 
Ixmdon  crowd  is  more  intelligent  than  any  other,  and 
that  the  power  which  preachers  of  this  peculiar  type  are 
able  to  exercise  over  their  hearers  will  vary  inversely  with  the 
average  degree  of  intelligence  in  the  congregation.  Life  in 
great  cities  gives  a  critical  cast  even  to  a  comparatively  imedu- 
cated  mind,  and  probably  St.  Paul  himself  found  difficulties 
in  his  way  at  Athens  that  did  not  occur  to  him  in  Asia.  Mr. 
Mood^s  preaching  is  admittedly  not  of  a  high  order.  His 
style  18,  we  gather,  that  “  of  a  not  very  educated  but  earnest 
man,  gifted  with  that  peculiar  flow  of  language  and  readiness 
of  illustration  which  distinguishes  most  American  preachers.” 
He  does  not  allow  his  sermons  to  be  printed,  and  in  this  he 
no  doubt  exercises  a  very  sound  discretion.  Most  of  his 
London  listeners  will  probably  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  have  heard  the  same  kind  of  thing  before,  and  have 
heaid  it  done  a  great  deal  better — as  if  they  have  ever  visited 
Mr.  Spui’geon’s  tabernacle  or  sat  at  the  feet  of  Canon  Liddon 
will  undoubtedly  be  the  case.  So,  too,  of  Mr  Sankey’s 
singing.  He  has  a  rich,  powerful  voice,  but  not  one  in 
any  way  remarkable.  In  a  word,  the  only  novelty — 
and  modem  Ciondoners  are  as  alive  to  anything  new  as 
were  the  ancient  Athenians — is  the  effect  produced  by  the 
vast  diapason  of  human  voices  all  raised  together.  Most 
Londoners  have  heard  something  approaching  to  this  at  a 
Handel  Festival.  But  even  at  the  largest  Crystal  Palace  con¬ 
certs  the  choir  falls  very  far  short  indeed  of  twenty  thousand 
voices,  and  we  can  quite  believe  that  the  result  produced  is 
very  striking.  Tennyson  tells  us,  in  his  *  Dying  Swan,*  how 
Anon  her  awful  jubilant  voice. 

With  a  music  strange  and  manifold, 

Flow’d  forth  on  a  carol  free  and  bold. 

As  when  a  mighty  people  rejoice 

With  shawms  and  with  cymbals  and  harps  of  gold, 

And  the  tumult  of  their  applause  is  roll^ 

Through  the  open  gates  of  the  city  afar. 

To  the  shepherd  who  watoheth  the  evening  star. 

The  swing  of  these  lines— if  we  may  so  call  it— gives  very 
much  the  notion  of  what  is,  after  all,  the  real  attraction  by 
the  aid  of  which  Messrs.  Moody  and  l^nkey  are  still  able  day 
a^r  day  to  draw  together  a  t^erable  crowd  ;  and  probably 
nine  out  of  every  ten  of  their  listeners,  if  asked,  “What 
went  ye  out  into  Islington  to  hear?”  would  reply,  “Twenty 
thousand  people  singing  all  at  once,”  or — to  adopt  the  phrases 
recently  used  uy  an  eloquent  and  sympathetic  critic — “  Fervent 
and  flowing  outbursts  of  religious  rapture,  where  words  that 
stir  like  the  voice  of  a  trumpet  caught  from  the  battle-field 
and  the  camp  are  set  to  tunes  that  flood  the  common  heart 
^th  ddal-wayes  of  rh3^hm,  and  set  the  inner  spirit  throb- 
bmg.  This  is  gratifying,  no  doubt,  as  far  as  it  goes.  At 
the  same  time  it  was  not  what  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey 
wanted.  They  came  to  London  to  convince  the  great  city  of 
Its  sms,  and  they  can  hardly  be  said  as  yet  to  have  done  so, 
oiice  again — to  have  “awakfened  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  hearts  to  the  consideration  of  righteousness^ 
and  judgment  to  come.”  All  that  can  be  said  is 
is  not  as  awake  to  the  sense  of  its  sins  as  it 
might  t«,  or  that,  in  other  wor^  it  is  very  difficult  to  move  a 
city  to  religious  enthusiasm.  Our  enthusiastic  friend 


xplams  this  by  denouncing  Ixmdon  as  “great,  restless, 
and  critical.”  He  is  probably  quite 

ght  in  this,  and  equally  right  when  he  invites  “  ^  - ^ 

essrs.  Moody  and  Sankey  as  closely  reproducii 


ns  to  regard 

,  L  - - ^  closely  reproducing  the  manner 

very  earliest  apostles  of  Christianity. 
Dout  tms,  we  apprehend,  there  is  very  little  doubt,  although 
I  might  not  perhaps  altogether  commend  itself 
^  peculiar  school  of  M.  H^nan.  A  comparison 
Mr.  Moody  to  Paul  and  of  Mr.  Sankey  to  Peter  tells  in  more 
ays  than  one,  and  does  not  always  tell  in  precisely  the  way 
« '^as  mtended.  v  j  j 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

- -o - 

mb.  NICOLSON  on  the  GERMAN  CONSTITUTION. 

I*’*—- Although  I  am  aware  that,  as  a  general  rule,  authors 
tm  fo  reply  to  criticisms  on  their  books,  still  I 

8t  that  you  will  allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  in  answer  to 
work  on  the  German  Constitution,  which 
fbe  Exctminer'ot  the  6th  inst.,  and  in  which  I  am 
used  of  “  audacious  ”  misrepresentation  of  facts. 

make  one  remark  on  the  charge  that  “almost 
y  one  who  is  mentioned  has  his  name  *  transmogrified  *  in 


“osf  ridiculous  fashion.”  I  have  unfortunately  no  copy  of 
my  book  by  me,  but,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect,  there  are  but 
three  misprints  of  ^  proper  names  in  the  whole  book,  viz., 
Itystein  lor  Idstein ;  Cotter  for  Cotta ;  and  Struri  for 
Struve.  Owing  to  my  absence  from  England  the  proof 
sheets  were  not  corrected  by  me.  I  am  unaware  of  any  mults 
in  the  spelling  of  the  names  of  a  Province,  or  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  or  of  the  ruling  dynasty  of  the  country.  I  should 
have  felt  much  obliged  if  your  reviewer  had  cited  some  instances. 

Bnt  <  to  come  to  the  most  serious  objection  which  your 
reviewer  has  against  mv  book— namely,  the  “  audacious  mis¬ 
representation  (A.  facts.”  As  far  as  I  can  gather,  the  reviewer 
mentions  five  instances  of  my  faults  in  this  respect. 
As  I  am  unable  to  lay  my  hand  at  present  on  any  of  the  works 
which  I  consulted,  I  must  endeavour  to  refute  your  reviewer’s 
charges  as  well  as  I  can  from  memory.  I  must  hold  to  my 
statement  that  “  the  Vor-Parlament  determined  that  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  Germany  should  consist  of  a  Chief  of  the  Empire, 
assisted  by  a  Diet  composed  of  a  Senate  and  a  Representative 
Assembly.”  It  was  in  consequence  of  this  “  determination  ” 
that  the  Imperial  Crown  was  offered  to  Frederick  William  IV. 
As  regards  my  account  of  this  offer  I  must  again  be  at  issue 
with  your  reviewer.  I  did  not  “  glide  softly  over  the  affair;” 
and  I  carefully  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  reasons  which 
induced  the  King  to  refuse  the  Crown  was  the  alliance  which 
Gagem  had  found  it  necessary  to  make  with  the  Left  Party 
in  order  to  pass  the  vote  offermg  the  Crown.  My  words  were, 
as  far  as  I  remember,  “  Frederick  William  IV.  could  not  and 
never  would  consent  to  become  a  Democratic  Emperor.”  Your 
reviewer  takes  exception  to  my  having  called  the  “Great 
German  Party  ”  the  “  Austrian  Party ;  ”  but  this  is  precisely 
what  they  were.  Their  policy  was  the  maintenance  of  Austria 
in  the  German  Confederation ;  that  of  the  “  Little  Gterman 
Party,”  her  exclusion  from  that  Confederation. 

Tlie  vague  accusation  that  I'  “  totally  misrepresent  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  Prussia  and  the  minor  German  States”  is 
difficult  to  answer.  I  should  have  been  happy  to  have  replied 
to  a  more  explicit  statement  of  my  faults  in  this  respect.  With 
regard  to  the  complaint  that  I  have  omitted  mentioning  many 
important  events  which  occurred  in  several  German  States,  I 
must  beg  leave  to  observe  that,  had  I  desired  to  write  a  lengthy 
history  of  Germany,  I  should  have  defeated  the  very  object  I 
had  in  view,  namely,  conciseness  and  brevity.  My  object,  as 
stated  in  my  preface,  was  to  give  merely  a  sketch  of  the  events, 
so  as  to  enable  the  reader  to  comprehend  some  of  the  causes 
which  led  to  the  establishment  of  tne  present  Empire.  I  myself 
feel  that  there  are 
but  I  think  I  may 
trustworthy. 

Your  reviewer  has  little  exception  to  take  to  that  portion 
of  the  book  (the  Constitutions  of  *67  and  '71^  to  which  I  wished 
to  draw  my  readers’  special  attention.  His  only  complaint  is 
that  there  “  is  nothing  new  in  it.”  I  was  not  writing  for 
those  who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Geiman  Tk)n- 
stitution,  but  had  in  view  those  who  were  ignorant  both  of 
the  German  language  and  of  German  political  history, 
dotrise  fc 


many  gaps  to  fill  and  some  efrors  to  correct ; 
safely  say  that  the  outline  is  substantially 


I  must  apologise  for  taking  up  so  much  of  your  space  with 
a  personal  matter,  but,  after  the  flattering  manner  in  which  my 
book  has  been  noticed  in  other  papers,  I  could  not  allow  such 
sweeping  accusations  as  those  maae  by  your  reviewer  to  pass 
by  without  some  protest  on  nw  part. 

.  I  am,  &c.,  A.  Nicolson. 

Venice,  March  13,  1876. 

[We  might  have  expected  that  Mr.  Nicol^n,  before  pro¬ 
testing  so  much,  woula  have  consulted  both  his  own  book  and 
the  works  from  which  he  professes  to  have  drawn  his  strange 
information.  He  acknowledges  “  Itystein  ”  was  a  blunder  ; 
and,  instead  of  it,  now  suggests  “Idstein” — which  is  but 
another  blunder!  The  name  of  the  distinwished  veteran 
leader  of  the  Liberal  Constitutional  party  of  Germany  was 
neither  Itystein  nor  Idstein,  but  Adam  von  Itzstein.  ^  Again, 
Mr.  Nicolson  knows  only  of  two  other  such  cases  in  his  book. 
But  does  he  thiuk  “Hasenpflug,”  “Amd,”and  “Lnske’  ^ 
correct  designations  of  the  prominent  men  thus  hazily  indi¬ 
cated  ?  Does  he  consider  “  Wurtemburg”  to  be  simply  a  con¬ 
vertible  term  for  Wurtembergf  Is  he  not  aware  that  an 
individual  member  of  the  royd  house  of  Prussia  is  a  Hohen- 
zoller— not  a  “  Hohenzollem  ?”  Does  he  not  know  the  differ¬ 
ence  there  would  be  between  a  “Bundes-Act”  and  a  Bundes- 
Acte  V  Does  he  imagine  it  is  correct  to  sneak  of  a  “  Lands- 
tag?”  If  so,  a  German  might  be  entitled  to  swak  of  a 
“House  of  Common.”  We  repeat  what  we  sauf  before — 
“Whether  it  be  the  author’s  fault,  or -whether  the  book  has 
not  been  properly  revised,  the  unfortunate  effect  remains 
the  same.’*  in  a  diplomatist’s  work  we  look,  before  all,  for 

ccsrectnesB  of  form.  .  .  x  i 

We  are  amazed  to  see  that  Mr.  Nicolson  sticks  to  his  false 
account  of  what  happened  at  the  Provisional  Parliament  in 
April,  1848.  Of  the  many  vwks  from  which  he  might  have 
seen  his  error,  we  will  only  quote  three,  which  we  happen  to 
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We  want  a  large  amount  of  scientific  physical  education 
and  a  rational  system  of  gymnastics  based  on  anatomy,  phy! 
siology,  and  hygiene,  if  we  wish  to  prevent  the  large  number 
of  diseases  and  deformities  by  which  30-36  per  cent,  of  boyg 
and  recruits,  as  asserted,  are  prevented  from  being  admitted 
into  the  navy  and  army  ;  or,  if  we  wish  to  change  the  opinion 
of  the  Surgeon-Major  of  the  London  recruiting  district,  who 
said,  after  inspecting  25,000  recruits,  “  I  must  candidly  assert 
that  the  physique  of  the  infantry  is  not  up  to  the  standaid  of 
our  race.” 

The  desirableness  and  importance  of  physical  education  is 
proved  by  the  following  facts  (which  I  collected  a  few  yean 
ago,  when  I  published,  during  the  debates  on  Mr.  Forster’s 
Education  Bill,  ^  A  Plea  for  the  Compulsory  Teaching  of  the 
Elements  of  Physical  Education  in  all  Schools’). 

I.  In  1866,  of  20,410  recruits,  7,761,  or  380  per  1,000,  were 
rejected  ;  211  per  1,000  suffered  from  diseases  of  the  eyes, 
varicose  veins,  small  malfonned  chest,  curvature  of  the 
spine,  varicocele,  muscular  tenuity,  heart  disease,  and  unsound 
health. 

II.  The  height  of  every  10,000  inspected  was — 

8,989  under  5  feet  9  inches.  d 

9,524  „  5  „  10  „ 

375  above  5  „  10  „ 


have  at  hand— viz.,  Zimmermann’s  ‘Deutsche  Revolution’; 
Heinrich  von  Andlaw’s  ‘  Aufruhr  und  Umsturz  ;  ’  and  Morel’s 
‘  Marz-Revolution.’  If  need  be,  we  will  fipnish  Mr.  Nicol- 
Hon  with  more  sources.  It  was  not  determined  at  the  Vor- 
Parlament  that  the  Constitution  of  Germany  should  “  consist 
in  {iic  in  orig.)  a  Chief  of  the  Empire,  assisted  by  a  Diet 
composed  of  a  Senate  and  a  Representative  Assembly.”  Mr. 
Nicolson  seems  never  to  have  read  even  the  motion  itself ;  for 
in  that  motion,  monarchical  as  it  was  in  its  drift,  the  words 
“  Chief  of  the  Empire  ”  are  not  to  be  found.  The  proposal 
spoke  of  a  “  Head  of  the  Confederation”  {Bundes-Oherhaupt). 
Hence  Andlaw,  the  ultra-reactionist,  is  able  to  say  that  the 
scheme  might  have  been  applied  as  well  to  a  German 
Republic  as  to  a  Monarchy.  The  Republicans,  however, 
knowing  from  the  li|»8  of  the  prime  movers  of  the  propos^ 
that  Monarchy  was  the  aim,  resisted  the  motion  with  all  their 
force.  'I'liey  themselves  had  introduced  a  programnae  for  a 
Republican  Constitution  of  Germany.  Finally,  the  discussion 
of  the  Momirchical  Project  was  set  aside  by  a  large  majority. 
It  was  then  resolved  to  leave  the  question  of  the  constitution 
of  Germany  to  the  subsequent  National  Assembly.  In  that 
Assembly,  Gagern  had  to  proclaim  the  principle  of  the 
Sovereignty  of  the  People.  Nearly  a  year  elapsed,  and 
State-strokes  had  first  to  be  carried  out  at  Vienna  and  Berlin, 
before  the  Assembly  at  Frankfort— bv  a  majority  of  only 
four! — established,  or  sought  to  establish,  an  Imperial  Crown. 
And  it  was  not  because  Frederick  William  IV.  objected  to  any 
doings  of  Gagem,  but  because  he  obiected  to  the  whole  Revo¬ 
lution  and  its  representative  body,  that  he  refused  the  Crown. 
To  the  deputation  that  came  to  him  he  offered  the  greatest 
indignity  ;  actually  pf)kiug  fun  at  them  in  the  most  galling 
way.  Either  Mr.  Nicolson  knows  nothing  of  all  that ;  or  he 
purposely  “  glides  softly  ”  over  the  affair. 

It  is  difficult  to  argue  with  a  historian  who  is  so  lamentably 
ignomnt  of  the  real  course  of  a  great  movement.  The  best 
Liberals,  as  well  as  all  Democrats  who  wished  to  abolish  both 
Prussia  and  Austria  in  favoiu*  of  a  fully  united  Germany, 
belonged,  in  1848-49,  to  the  “Great  German”  paily.  Now, 
men  who  wanted  to  abolish  Austria  cannot  reasonably  be 
calleil  “  the  Austrian  party.”  When  w’e  said  that  Mr.  Nicol- 
sou  totally  misrepresents  the  relations  between  Pnissia  and 
the  minor  States,  we  thought  we  had  sufficiently  shown  that 
it  is  his  endeavour  to  confer  ujwn  Prussia  the  glory  of  having 
headed,  before  1848,  the  movement  for  German  Liberty  and 
Union,  whilst  he  cries  down  the  minor  States  of  that  time  as 
mere  nests  of  reaction.  Now  the  truth  is  that,  before  1848, 
Prussia  was  a  pillar  of  reaction,  and  that  her  despotic  Govern¬ 
ment,  from  a  selfish  dynastic  point  of  view,  aimed  even  at  the 
partition  of  Germany,  whilst  the  call  for  German  Liberty  and 
Union  resounded  in  the  ParlLamentary  assemblies  of  the  minor 
States. 

“  Conciseness  and  brevity,”  Mr.  Nicolson  calls  his  suppres¬ 
sion  <>f  every  reference  to  the  rising  in  Saxony,  which  was 
overthrown  in  so  sanguinaiy  a  manner  by^the  Prussian  King. 
“  (^nciseness  and  brevity  ’’  his  entire  slipping  over  a  cam¬ 
paign,  in  which  large  royalist  and  popular  jumies  were  ranged 
against  each  other,  and  which  finally  led  to  one  of  the  most 
gigantic  proscriptions  in  history  !  “  Conciseness  and  brevity  ” 


III.  The  weights  in  10,000  ; — 

99  less  than  100  pounds. 

352  „  „  110  „ 

2,486  ,,  „  120  ,, 

5,934  ,,  ,,  130  ,, 

8,345  „  „  140  •  „ 

9,556  „  „  150  „ 

444  .  .  .  150  „  and  above. 

IV.  In  the  four  years  1864  ’65  ’66  ’67  the  average  of  rejec¬ 
tions  was  408  per  1,000  recruits. 

V.  Another  proof  of  the  low  physical  condition  of  the 
people  is  that  of  5,567  boys  applying  for  service  in  the  navy 
4,410  were  rejected. 

VI.  Of  530  candidates  for  railway  employment  201  were 
rejected ;  the  chief  cause  of  rejection  was  small  malformed 
chest  in  92  cases. 

VII.  Of  358  children  under  15  years  of  age,  in  a  metropo¬ 
litan  suburban  workhouse,  84,  that  is,  23’4  per  cent,  are 
affected  with  chronic  diseases. 

VIII.  The  prevalence  of  deformities  among  young  girli 
applying  for  work  at  a  large  manufactory  in  Nelsonnrtreet 
Liverpool,  is  thus  described  by  the  proprietor  : — 

“  It  is  most  distressing  to  stand  at  our  counter  on  a  Mon¬ 
day  morning,  and  see  the  number  of  .little  girls  deformed  in 
their  persons  by  being  employed  in  nursing.  I  can  pick  them 
out  in  a  moment,  one  shoulder  is  lower  than  the  other,  the 
neck  awiy,  shuffling,  walking  gait,  &c.” 

IX.  'During  my  visits  to  ragged  schools,  I  have  fou^ 
more  than  fifty  per  cent,  affected  by  deformities  of  the  spine 
and  limbs,  chest  complaints,  and  strumous  disease. 

X.  In  private  girls’  schools  of  the  middle  and  higher  classy 
where  constant  examining  is  going  on  and  no  attention  is  paid 
to  physical  education,  and  even  in  boys’  schools — although 
they  have  usually  the  advantage  of  more  school  games,— 
round  shoulders,  flat  chests,  headaches,  weak  and  deform^ 
spines,  and  other  ailments  iire  more  frequent  than  the  public 
is  inclined  to  admit. 

XI.  The  large  number  of  badly  deformed  working  ^1 
clerks,  stooping  for  hours  at  their  desks  in  private  and  public 
offices ;  of  girls  and  women  prevented  by  their  tight  dresses 
and  stays  from  breathing  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air,  and  of 
many  other  persons  in  the  various  classes  of  society  which  are 
daily  seen  by  those  medical  men  only  who  are  especially 
engaged  in  the  treatment  of  these  complaints,  is  the  last  fact 
which  I  bring  forward  as  a  proof  of  neglect  of  physical  edu¬ 
cation  in  general,  and  of  the  ignorance  relating  to  popular 
sanitary  knowledge  in  all  classes  of  society  which  begins  with 
the  mismanagement  of  babies,  infants,  schoolboys  and  girl*? 
and  continues  in  the  so-called  finishing  schools. 

A  thorough  education  consists  in  the  harmonious  develop¬ 
ment  of  all  bodily,  mental  and  moral  faculties  ;  and  according 
to  the  old  Greek  proverb  “  ireuSeia  ntyisrov  ayaBov  ow5soiro«j”the 
greatest  boon  which  can  be  bestowed  on  man.  The  right 
mode  of  physical  education  is  necessarily  based  on  the  kno\^ 
ledge  of  the  structure  and  functions  of  our  organs  and 
on  sanitary  knowledge,  that  the  balance  of  the  physical  forcea 
of  the  growing  youth  may  be  preserved,  and  enable  him  to 
surround  a  sound  mind  by  a  sound  bodily  frame. 

In  a  second  communication  I  will  mention  what  foreign 
countries  have  done  with  regard  to  physical  education,  and 
what  should  be  done  in  this  country  it  the  whole  male  pnp^* 
lation  is  to  be  in  case  of  need  a  reserve  for  the  defence  of  the 
country,  and  if  we  wish  to  have  physically  well-developed 
mothers  of  healthy  children.  M.  RoTB. 

48  Wimpole-street,  March  17,  1875, 


ON  SCIENTIFIC  rilYSICAL  EDUCATION  AND  RATIONAL  GYM¬ 
NASTICS  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  ARMY,  AND  THE 
INCREASE  OF  THE  PHYSICAL  FORCE  OF  THE  WHOLE 
POPULATION. 

Sir, — Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor,  the  senior  member  for  Leicester, 
has  the  merit  of  being,  in  the  English  Parliament,  the  first 
who  reminded  the  Government  of  the  duty  of  introducing 
physical  e<lucation  and  gymnastic  exercise  as  a  branch  of 
national  education.  As  one  of  those  who  have  paid  some 
attention  to  this  branch  of  etlucatioii,  and  have  advocated  its 
general  application  during  the  last  twenty  years,  I  find  fault 
with  the  Hon.  Member  for  Leicester  that,  in  his  speech  during 
the  debate  on  the  Army  Estimates  on  Monday  the  8th,  he 
re<juire8  only  some  amount  of  physical  education  and  gym¬ 
nastic  exercise  as  a  branch  of  the  present  system  of  national 
education. 
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DE.  McCOSH  ON  THE  SCOTTISH  PHHiOSOPHY. 

The  ScottiA  PkQomtphy,  Biographical,  ExpotUory,  Critical^  from  Hut- 
ehefon  to  Hamilton,  By  James  McOosh,  LL.D.,  D.D.,  President 
of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton.  London ;  Macmillan 
and  Co. 

A  history  of  speculative  thought  in  Scotland  is  a  work 
which  ought  perhaps  long  since  to  have  engaged  some  por¬ 
tion  of  that  small  amount  of  productive  energy  vf  hich  in 
this  country  is  devoted  to  philosophic  research.^  The 
number  of  British  philosophers  who  properly  belong  to 
Scotland  is  a  very  large  one.  When  we  reckon  up  such 
names  as  Hutcheson,  Hume,  Adam  Smith,  Dugald  Stewart, 
Thomas  Brown,  James  Mill,  and  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  we 
seem  indeed  to  have  shorn  the  British  school  of  a  good 
part  of  its  glory.  The  Scotch  thinkers,  moreover,  have 
much  that  marlu  them  off  from  their  southern  compeers. 
M.  Bibot,  in  his  interesting  work  on  British  Psychology, 
cella  attention  to  some  of  the  dominan^t  characteristics  of 
Scotch  philosophy.  An  intense  and  never-satisfied  curiosity 
for  all  Hnds  of  psychological  facts,  an  untiring  patience  in 
analysis,  great  ingenuity  tempered  by  a  wise  caution  in 
hypothetical  construction,  may  perhaps  be  named  as  some 
of  the  most  striking  traits  of  the  Scotch  philosophical  mind. 
Hence  it  appears  to  be  an  eminently  reasonable  under¬ 
taking  to  make  a  separate  study  of  these  writers,  tracing 
their  mutual  relations  and  bringing  to  light  their  essentisJ 
qualities. 

In  the  work  before  us  Dr.  McGosh  seeks  to  supply 
students  of  philosophy  with  a  complete  and  det^ed 
account  of  Scoteh  thinkers.  He  is  most  impartial  in 
including  all  names  which  can  possibly  be  associated  with 
philoso|:hy,  and  as  a  consequence  we  have  an  account  of 
a  long  series  of  writers,  some  of  whom,  we  suspect,  are 
far  from  familiar  names  even  to  Scotchmen.  The  author 
appears  to  have  taken  great  pains  in  unearthing  many  of 
the  forgotten  ideas  of  past  generations,  and  the  reader 
will  find  much  that  is  new  and  curious  among  the  specu¬ 
lations  of  such  comparatively  obscure  writers  as  Andrew 
Baxter  for  example.  As  a  natural  consequence  of  bringing 
so  long  a  chain  of  writers  under  review,  the  exposition  is 
at  times  rather  too  condensed.  Thus,  for  example,  Adam 
Smith  and  James  Mill  are  rather  hastily  despatched,  whereas 
the  account  of  Hume  is  particularly  full  and  exhaustive. 
Another  consequence  of  this  plan  is  that  the  critical 
remarks  added  to  the  exposition  are  far  too  cursory,  and 
re^  rather  like  a  lecturer’s  memoranda  than  like  a 
writer’s  elaborated  views.  This  is  especially  true  in  cases 
where  the  author  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  views  which 
he  examines.  Thus,  for  instance,  he  attempts  to  neutralise 
the  teaching  of  James  Mill  and  his  son  by  appending 
footnotes  in  which  the  student  is  provided  with  “  a  short 
method  ”  with  the  philosophic  heretics.  If  Dr.  McCosh’s 
readers  are  led  to  imagine  that  Hume’s  or  Mill’s  elabo¬ 
rated  reasonings  can  be  upset  by  single  propositions  intro- 
duo^  by  the  paedogogic  formula,  “He  is  to  be  met  by  assert- 
rag,  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  wisely  instructed. 
Possibly  the  Doctor  thinks  that  he  has  already  sufficiently 
Mposed  the  errors  of  the  association  school  in  his  **  Defence 
Fundamental  Truth,”  and  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of 
philosophic  energy  to  enter  afresh  into  an  elaborate  refuta- 
hon  of  these  heresies. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  author’s  previous 
works  will  not  need  to  be  informed  as  to  his  general  esti- 
^te  of  Scotch  thinkers.  Dr.  McOosh  is  himself  a  faithful 
^^^ple  of  Beid,  whom  he  places  at  the  apex  of  the  Scotch 
school.  He  thoroughly  admires  the  ruling  spirit  and 
J^thod  of  Scotch  inquiry.  More  particularly  he  is  in 
morough  sympathy  with  the  theological  proclivities  of 
^teh  speculators,  whereby  they  are  led  to  seek  in  philo- 
^hy  a  theoretical  basis  for  orthodox  religious  belief. 

characteristics  of  the  Scotch  school  may.  Dr. 
7~^osh  tells  us,  be  reduced  to  three.  First  of  all,  “  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  on  the  method  of  observation  professedly  and  really  ” 
the  author  adds  the  significant  words  “  and 
*  is  explained  by  the  assertion  that  Locke’s  great 
Work,  so  far  from  being  based  on  induction,  “  may  be  sum- 
®^ly  represented  as  an  attempt  to  establish,  by  internal 


facts,  the  preconceived  theory  that  all  our  ideas  are  derived 
from  sensation  and  reflection  ”  (p.  3>  Might  not  the  shade 
of  Buckle,  who  declared  the  Scotch  to  bo  too  exclusively 
deductive,  be  troubled  by  the  announcement  that  their 
fidelity  to  observation  and  fact  is  such  as  to  make  the 
sober,  cautious  inquiries  of  Locke  look  like  the  wild  endea¬ 
vours  of  the  subjective  method  to  build  up  a  preconceived 
theory?  The  second  distinguishing  excellence  of  the 
Scot<ffi  philosophy  is,  according  to  Dr.  McOosh,  its  consis¬ 
tent  employment  of  self-consciousness  “  as  the  instrument 
of  observation  ”  (p.  4).  Owing  to  this,  they  have  been 
saved  from  the  delusion  of  the  Sens^onalists,  that  a 
science  of  the  mind  may  be  constructed  from  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  brain  and  nerves.  Tet  the  author  adds  that 
physiological  research  is  a  valuable  adjunct  to  psychological 
observation,  and  he  appears  to  think  that  Scotch  thinkers 
have  made  ample  use  of  physiological  data.  Dr.  McOosh 
tells  us,  too,  that  it  is  not  enough  to  examine  by  introspec¬ 
tion  the  individual  consciousness :  it  is  necessary  to  take  a 
survey  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  others  so  far  as  they 
can  1^  gathered  from  their  deeds  and  words  (p.  5).  He 
does  not,  however,  inform  us  how  far  Scotch  writers  have 
conformed  to  this  requirement,  and  whether  some,  at  least, 
of  the  supposed  “fundamental  principles”  which  they  have 
discovered  would  have  lost  their  dignity  if  the  authors  of 
them  had  taken  a  wider  survey  of  the  human  mind.  The 
last  great  merit  of  the  Scotch  school  is  found  by  the  author 
in  the  disposition  to  make  observation  the  means  of  arriv¬ 
ing  at  principles  prior  to,  and  independent  of,  experience. 
This  reverence  for  fundamental  truths,  provided  they  can 
be  detected  by  a  scrutiny  of  internal  consciousnees,  marks 
off  Scotch  thinkers  both  from  the  admirers  of  an  unsubstan¬ 
tial  empiricism,  and  from  the  imaginative  constructors  of 
purely  d  priori  systems  of  thought. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  accepting  this  account  of  Scotch 
philosophy  arises  from  the  presence  of  the  names  David 
Hume  and  James  Mill.  Dr.  McOosh  distinctly  tells  us  that 
wherever  there  is  a  total  absence  of  any  one  of  these  three 
characteristics  “we  cannot  allow  the  author  a  place  in  the 
fraternity  ”  (p.  7) ;  yet  the  Doctor  does  not  scruple  to  include 
the  names  already  mentioned  in  his  group.  A  similar  in¬ 
accuracy  reappears  in  other  places ;  for  example,  on  page  104, 
where  it  is  said  that  all  Scotch  metaphysicians  “ever  speak 
^th  profound  reverence  of  Scripture.”  It  is  obvious  that 
Dr.  McOosh  has  been  a  little  over-eager  to  claim  for  all 
Scotch  thinkers  the  qualities  of  the  ijaajority.  But  Hume  is 
assuredly  a  sufficiently  important  exception  to  claim  distinct 
recognition. 

The  general  conception  of  Scotch  thought  which  Dr, 
McOosh  here  gives  us  prepares  us  for  the  view  he  takes  of 
particular  writers.  The  baring  of  philosophy  on  theology 
is  never  lost  sight  of.  Thus  Hutcheson’s  moral  system 
appears  to  the  D^octor  “self-righteous  in  its  injunctions  and 
pagan  in  its  spirit,”  the  precepts  he  adopts  being  drawn 
quite  as  often  “from  Antoninus  and  the  Stoics  as  from  the 
ffisoourses  of  our  Lord  and  the  epistles  of  the  Apostles  ” 
(p.  85).  This  deficiency  in  Hutcheson  is  the  more  vexing 
since  he  is  claimed  by  tJie  author  as  the  real  founder  of 
Scotch  philosophy  (p.  68).  It  is  probably  the  same  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  the  theologian  over  the  philosopher  which 
explains  the  author’s  curiosity  respecting  Hume’s  death-bed 
(p.  132),  and  his  evident  desire  to  show  how,  in  the  case  of 
John  Mil]  and  his  brother,  utilitarian  ethics  naturally  led  to 
immorality  and  even  to  an  abandonment  of  life  (p. 

Yet  we  are  pretty  well  accustomed  to  a  style  of  criticism 
which  seeks  to  refute  propositions  by  holding  up'  hands  m 
pious  horror  at  the  practical  consequences  which  the  critic 
chooses  to  draw  from  them,  and  nobody  who  is  familiar  with 
the  mode  of  philosophising  common  to  Dr.  McOosh  and  his 
school  will  be  surprised  at  observing  how  often  a  slightly 
disguised  odiutn  theologicum  renders  the  writer  incapable  of 
calmly  weighing  an  opinion  in  all  its  bearings. 

Beid  is  evidently  the  Doctor’s  ideal  of  a  philosopher,  and 
it  is  quite  touching  to  see  the  considerateness  with  which  the 
author  again  and  again  seeks  to  shelter  the  apostle  of  Oom- 
mon  Sense  from  the  rude  aspersions  cast  on  him.  What  the 
writer  seems  to  admire  before  all  other  things  in  this  philo¬ 
sopher  is  his  eminently  Scotch  “shrewdness.”  Yet  the 
reader  will  no  doubt  be  puzzled  after  reading  repeated  eulo- 
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giams  ot  iteia  to  nna  tnat  tne  cnuc  oisagrecs  wim  mo 
speculative  hero  in  several  of  his  fundamental  and  charac¬ 
teristic  doctrines  (pp.  211,  219).  Dr.  McCosh  holds,  in 
opposition  to  Beid,  that  sensation  is  not  distinct  from,  and 
prior  to,  perception,  but  that  they  both  constitute  “one 
concrete  act.”  Dr.  McCosh  seems  to  be  as  little  satisfied 
with  Hamilton’s  theory  of  perception  as  with  that  of  Eeid. 
Ho  maintains  sigainst  Hamilton  that  we  know  existence  in 
itself,  or  rather  the  thing  in  itself  as  existing  (p.  444).  The 
Doctor  would  thus  maintain  that  objective  perception  is 
immediate  and  primordial  in  a  sense  which  Beid  and  Hamil¬ 
ton  were  scarcely  ready  to  accept.  Whether  this  says  much 
for  the  Doctor’s  study  of  recent  physiological  research,  which 
study  he  so  highly  recommends  further  on,  may  be  doubtful. 

There  are  several  points  of  detail  to  which  we  hoped  to 
call  attention. ,  We  sjrmpathise  with  much  which  the  author 
says  in  his  concluding  remarks  respecting  the  future  relation 
of  metaphysics,  or  better,  psychology,  and  physiology.  Other 
parts  of  the  Doctor’s  own  theories  are  open  to  criticism. 
His  theory  of  universals  (p.  382)  will  certainly  strike  the 
philosophic  student  as  particularly  weak.  We  suspect  that 
the  author  does  Lord  Monboddo  an  undeserved  honour  in 
claiming  for  him  a  partial  anticipation  of  Darwin’s  doctrine 
(p.  253).  Finally,  it  is  a  palpable  inaccuracy  to  say  that 
“since  the  days  of  Stewart  there  is  not  a  single  Scotchman 
who  has  presented  a  work  on  induction  of  any  name  or 
value”  (p.  293).  This  looks  much  like  a  conscious  non¬ 
recognition  of  Professor  Bain’s  book  on  the  subject,  which 
whatever  its  value,  is  full  of  original  ideas  on  the  subject. 
Yet,  however  limited  the  author’s  field  of  vision,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  in  most  cases  he  is  in  sufficiently  friendly 
rapport  with  the  writers  whom  he  discusses  to  be  a  fair 
exponent  of  their  views,  and  though  our  estimate  of  the 
objective  value  of  the  Scottish  philosophy  as  conceived  by 
Dr.  McCosh  may  be  a  much  lower  one  than  his  own,  we 
cannot  hesitate  to  accord  him  our  thanks  for  having  fur¬ 
nished  us  with  a  sufficiently  elaborated  sketch  of  an  extremely 
curious  though  limited  development  of  metaphysical  specu¬ 
lation.  James  Sully. 


him,  Voltaire  might  have  said.  Nowadays  his  translstkm 
reads  like  a  ridiculous  and  abominable  parody.  He  was 
followed  by  Ducis,  the  wishy-washy  versifier,  who  “im¬ 
proved  ”  on  Letoumeur.  The  idea  conveyed  in  these 
curious  versions  of  Shakespeare’s  genius  was,  of  coarse, 
feeble.  Still,  the  public  took  to  the  “  coarse  histrion,” 
and  he  might,  indeed,  have  soon  deprived  Corneille  and 
Bacine  of  their  crowns  but  for  the  stupendous  crisis  of  the 
Bevolution,  which  stopped  the  progress  of  literature  for 
over  twenty  years ;  but  politics  swamped  everything,  and 
Shakespeare  was  forgotten. 

The  next  that  was  heard  of  him  was  in  1820.  A  new 
school  of  expression  was  rising,  and  it  inscribed  the  name 
of  Shakespeare  on  its  standard.  Deschamps  translated 
almost  the  whole  of  his  works ;  but  his  rendering  was 
effete  and  colourless.  Alfred  Vigny  was  more  successful ; 
he  rendered  “Othello,”  “Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,” 
and  “Borneo  and  Juliet”  into  French  verse,  and  did  it 
very  well.  Alexandre  Dumas  also  tried  his  hand  with 
“  Hamlet but  Letoumeur  was  a  man  of  genius  to  Dumas 
as  a  translator.  Of  course  the  “  barbarian  ”  found  again 
a  host  of  strenuous  detractors ;  but  his  cause  was  won. 
Foremost  among  his  disciples  stood  Victor  Hugo,  who,  like 
Voltaire,  imitated  him  in  his  own  haughty  and  original 
fashion.  Curiously  enough,  Shakespeare  was  not  only  the 
pretext,  but  the  cause,  of  the  literary  rennaissance  of  1830; 
and  his  infiuence  on  French  modem  literature  was  perh^ 
greater  than  that  of  any  French  author.  Shakespesw’i 
infiuence  is  visible  in  Victor  Hugo’s  dramas,  as  in  Alfred  de 
Mussett’s  poetry ;  it  showed  the  way  to  the  new  generation 
of  writers,  and  none  displayed  reluctance  to  follow  the 
direction. 

Shakespeare’s  most  recent  translators  have  been  Philox^ 
Boyer,  who  attempted  no  complete  rendering,  but  whole 
fragments  are  fine  specimens  of  accurate  and  respectful 
translation,  and  EmUe  Montegut,  who  gave  a  complete 
translation  of  Shakespeare’s  works.  This  was  rightly  con¬ 
sidered  the  best  until  a  son  of  Victor  Hugo  sacrifice  the 
two  last  years  of  his  life  to  the  renewal  of  an  effort  lo 
many  had  attempted  before  him,  and  produced  what  ii 
beyond  a  doubt  the  best  definite  French  version  of  the 
English  poet.  To  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  translate 
Shakespeare  better  than  he  has  done  is  saying  a  great  ded» 
and  yet  it  is  not  sajdng  too  much.  It  is  indispensable  to  be 
pretty  intimately  acquainted  with  the  idiomatic  differ^ce 
that  exists  between  English  and  French  to  realise  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  finding  in  the  French  language  a  suitable  and 
worthy  clothing  for  Shakespeare.  Most  of  his  expresttons 
have  no  equivalent  in  French  ;  and  the  translator  has  either 
to  fall  into  tedious  paraphrase,  or  to  coin  equivalent  expres¬ 
sions,  a  necessity  which  implies  both  consummate  phil<Jogy 
and  a  high  degree  of  sagacious  judgment.  This  is  not  the 
only  obstacle;  “to  translate  Shakespeare,”  sajrs 
Hugo,  in  his  fine  preface,  “  to  translate  him  reallyi 
confidence,  with  the  honest  and  proud  simplicity  of  enthu¬ 
siasm  ;  to  avoid,  omit,  tone  down,  or  conceal  nothing ;  to  1»^® 
him  naked  when  he  is  naked ;  to  leave  him  unmasked  when 
he  is  sincere  ;  not  to  take  his  skin  to  lie  under  it ;  to 
late  him  without  having  recourse  to  paraphrase,  withcm 
puritanic  cowardice ;  to  say  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the 
truth ;  to  present  him  such  as  he  is  without  taking  insolen 


SHAKESPEAEE  IN  FBANCE. 

(Kuvtm  Computes  de  Shakespeare.  Traduites  par  Franjois- Victor 
Hugo.  Avec  une  Preface  de  Victor  Hugo.  Paris :  Alphonse 
Lemerre. 

“  I  must  tell  you,”  wrote  Voltaire  to  Laharpe,  a  philosopher 
of  the  18th  century,  “that  I  am  veiy  angry  with  a  certain 
Letoumeur,  who,  it  is  said,  is  secretary  of  a  public  library, 
but  who  does  not  seem  to  me  the  secretary  of  good  taste. 
Have  you  read  this  rascal’s  two  volumes  ?  He  sacrifices 
everybody  to  his  idol  (Shakespeare),  just  as,  formerly,  they 
used  to  sacrifice  pigs  to  Ceres ;  he  hardly  condescends  to 
name  Corneille  and  Bacine.  These  two  great  men  are 
included  in  the  general  sacrifice  without  their  names  being 
even  mentioned.  Two  volumes  of  this  *  Shakespeare  ’ 
have  been  hitherto  printed,  and  the  plays  contained  therein 
look  like  pieces  acted  at  fairs  two  hundred  years  ago. 
Five  more  volumes  are  forthcoming.  Is  your  hatred  against 
the  impudent  fool  sufficiently  vigorous  ?  Will  you  allow 
him  thus  to  insult  France?  There  are  not,  in  France, 
enough  slaps  in  the  face,  enough  donkey’s  caps  and  pillories 
for  such  a  ruffian.  The  blood  boils  in  my  old  veins  when 
I  think  of  him.  What  is  horrible  is  that  the  monster  has 
a  party  in  France,  and  what  is  still  more  calamitous  and 
horrible  is  that  I  was  the  first  who  spoke  about  this  ‘  Shake¬ 
speare.’  I  among  the  first  showed  Frenchmen  a  few  pearls 
I  had  found  in  his  enormous  dunghill.  I  hardly  expected 
that  one  day  I  should  be  instrumental  in  tearing  away  the 
crowns  of  Bacine  and  Corneille  to  adorn  the  brow  of  a 
coarse  histrion.” 

Thus  wrote  Voltaire.  Assuredly  this  is  the  strangest 
judgment  a  great  man  ever  passed  on  a  great  man.  Voltaire 
was  old  and  weakened  in  intellect  and  body  when  he  penned 
it ;  that  is  his  only  excuse ;  for  one  can  hardly  imagine  a 
young,  brilliant,  and  revolutionary  genius  speaking  such 
twaddle.  Taste,  however,  has  passed  through  many  refin- 
ing  stages  since  the  great  philosopher  devoted  Shakespeare 
and  the  first  translation  of  his  works  to  eternal  damnation  ; 
and  the  French  may  solace  themselves  for  the  heresy  of  one 
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precautions  with  his  genius ;  to  propose  to  the  average  of 
intellect  which  has  the  pretension  of  calling  itself  taste, 
the  acceptation  of  this  giant  ;  not  to  be  ashamed  of 
the  great  man ;  to  take  his  shape,  to  think  his  thoughts, 
to  speak  his  words,  in  fact,  to  reproduce  Shakespeare 
in  French,  what  an  enterprise  I  ”  It  was,  indeed,  a  tre¬ 
mendous  undertaking  for  a  young  man  who  might  have 
had  his  own  conceptions  to  carry  out ;  but  Fran9ois 
Victor  Hugo  was  so  successful  that  he  almost  attained  the 
height  of  a  creator.  It  is  impossible  to  run  through  the 
pages  of  his  translation — of  which,  by  the  way,  the  copy 
before  us  belongs  to  a  new  edition — without  admiring  the 
skill,  judgment,  and  thorough  erudition  with  which  it  has 
been  written.  Fran9ois  Victor  Hugo  obviously  studied  his 
text  many  years  before  he  took  it  in  hand.  He  very  wisely 
abstains  from  rendering  verse  into  verse,  rightly  judging 
that,  however  terse  and  exact  might  be  a  poetical  rendering, 
it  could  never  be  but  a  faint  and  imperfect  reflection  of 
blank  verse.  He  therefore  translates  the  lines  without  any 
attempt  at  metrical  harmony.  There,  as  everywhere  else, 
appears  his  anxiety  to  give  '*the  truth,  nothing  but  the 
truth.”  His  prose  is  brilliant,  well-chosen,  and  perfectly 
in  harmony  with  the  text ;  and  after  comparing  the  French 
with  the  English,  we  caimot  help  marvelling  that  a  foreign 
language  should  contain  sufficient  elements  to  give  body  to 
all  that  Shakespeare  has  to  say.  Frenchmen  are  usually 
thought  incapable  of  understanding  the  English  poet. 
Fran9ois  Victor  Hugo  proves  the  contrary.  Not  only  has 
he  clothed  Shakespeare  in  admirably  terse  and  erudite 
French,  but  his  comments  are  such  as  would  do  honour  to 
any  English  student  of  Shakespeare ;  and  if  his  countrymen 
cannot  enjoy  the  peculiar  savour  wffich,  do  what  one  will, 
vanishes  from  a  work  in  the  course  of  its  transfer  to  another 
idiom,  they  have  at  least  as  perfect  a  reproduction  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  works  as  a  translation  can  possibly  afford. 

0.  B. 


METALLUBGY,  ANCIENT  AND  MODEEN. 

Arts  in  Ancient  Timee.  By  Mr.  James  Napier, 


ManufaeturiiM  Art 
F.K.S.E.,  F.C.S.,  &c.  Hamilton,  Adams,  and  Co. 


Manual  of  Metallurgy.  By  William  Henry  Greenwood,  F.C.S., 
Collins,  Sons,  and  Co. 


These  two  works,  although  having  much  in  common, 
are  yet  widely  dissimilar  in  their  aim  and  character ;  the 
first  refers  to  the  Metallurgy  of  the  past,  and,  after  read¬ 
ing  Mr.  Napier’s  interesting  volume  on  the  ‘  Manufacturing 
Arts  in  Ancient  Times,’  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel,  that  as 
a  generation  we  take  far  too  much  credit  to  ourselves  for 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  modem  times,  and 
most  readers  will  be  quite  ready  to  acknowledge  that  there 
is  more  truth  and  force  in  the  scriptural  motto  chosen  for 
the  title-page  than  our  self-conceit  would  have  previously 
allowed.  “There  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun,  the 
newest  thing  having  been  already  of  old  time  which  was 
before  us,  and  being  new  only  because  there  is  no  remem¬ 
brance  of  former  things.”  As  this  book  overtakes  almost 
the  entire  field  of  Metallurgy,  besides  the  arts  of  Building, 
of  Pottery,  Glass-making,  Spinning,  Weaving,  and  Dyeing, 
and  the  author  makes  out  a  good  case  on  each  subject,  it  is 
calculated  to  take  the  mind  of  the  reader  by  surprise,  more 
especially  if  the  subjects  have  been  previously  studied  from 
the  modem  point  of  view  alone,  for  it  shows  clearly  that, 
so  far  as  b^uty  and  goodness  are  concerned,  they  had 
reached  a  very  high  standard,  which,  with  all  our  know¬ 
ledge,  we  are  now  unable  to  surpass. 

At  the  same  time,  and  fully  admitting  that  the  ancients 
not  oiily  knew  but  practised  a  great  deal  more  in  manu¬ 
facturing  art  and  industry  than  their  successors  are  inclined 
to  give  them  due  credit  for,  still  it  must  bo  allowed  that 
in  some  other  respects  the  manufacturing  arts  pf  the 
pi^nt  day  are  greatly  in  advance  of  anything  recorded  in 
the  past  history  of  mankind,  more  partic^rly  in  the 
extent  of  our  operations,  in  the  means  of  conveyance  for 
naen  and  commodities,  in  the  more  economical  manner  in 
which  our  work  is  conducted,  and  in  everything  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  making  the  working  people  of  nations  more  prosperous, 
tnaeed,  one  of  the  most  striking  contrasts  between  the  past 
^d  the  present  is,  that  in  ancient  times  everything  was  done 
to  supply  the  wants  of  barbaric  splendour  for  the  great  and 


wealthy,  who  amassed  their  untold  riches  out  of  the  toil¬ 
ing  millions,  regardless  of  expense  ;  the  clever  workmen  of 
the  period  were  employed  writhout  stint  either  in  regard  to 
the  time  occupied  or  the  cost,  and  great  foundry  operations 
were  conduct^  without  even  weighing  the  materials  or 
keeping  proper  accounts,  while  those  engaged  upon  the 
work  merely  earned  sufficient  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together.  The  innumerable  modem  inventions  of  tools  and 
machinery  to  economise  labour  and  to  produce  extreme 
accuracy  with  the  minimum  of  cost,  are  surely  something 
for  the  modems  to  pride  themselves  upon.  If  Tubal  Cain 
were  to  appear  now,  and  to  inspect  one  of  our  large  esta¬ 
blishments,  he  would  be  willing  to  admit  the  fact,  and  that 
ten  men  of  the  present  time,  through  the  aid  of  applied 
mechanics  in  connection  therewith,  were  performing  more 
real  work,  judged  by  the  result,  than  would  have  been 
effected  by  a  thousand  men  of  his  generation.  Even  in 
regard  to  art  or  work  of  an  ornamental  character,  where 
modem  machinery  has  been  extensively  applied,  although 
such  productions  may  not  be  so  highly  refined  or  artistic  as 
those  more  costly  and  elaborate  pr^uctions  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Napier,  still,  and  what  is  of  more  real  consequence  as 
regards  the  sum  total  of  human  happiness,  they  are  pro¬ 
duced  at  a  price  which  puts  them  within  the  reach  of  all 
classes,  even  the  working  people,  who,  as  well  as  the  rich, 
can  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  being  surrounded  with  the  com¬ 
forts  and  elegancies  of  civilised  life. 

Equally  remarkable  is  the  change  for  the  better  in  all 
that  refers  to  exactness,  the  ancients  were  not  nearly  so 
precise  in  their  minute  scientific  knowledge  of  materials  or 
alloys  as  are  the  leading  men  of  the  present  day.  The 
analyses  of  various  bronzes  quoted  by  Mr.  Napier  show  to 
any  one  intimate  with  such  a  technical  matter  that  they 
were  guided  by  the  mle  of  thumb.  The  composition  of 
the  bronze  chisel  found  in  an  ancient  quarry  in  Egypt 
(page  152)  would  be  quite  unfit  for  stone-cutting  purposes, 
if  strictly  of  the  alloy  here  quoted  ;  it  must  have  contained 
phosphoras  or  some  other  ingredient  in  addition,  but  which 
the  analyst  did  not  detect.  No  inference  in  favour  of  the 
superiority  of  copper  or  its  alloys  in  past  times,  can  be 
drawn  from  the  composition  of  the  ancient  bronze  cannon 
referred  to  by  the  late  Major-General  Dundas ;  the  density 
would  depend  partly  upon  the  extent  of  the  deadhead  in  the 
casting,  and  likewise  on  the  homogeneity  as  due  to  the  rate 
of  cooling,  and  which  in  this  gun  was  veiy  imperfect.  The 
remark  must  have  been  made  prior  to  1845,  because  these 
facts  were  then  known.  These,  however,  are  but  trifles  in 
a  heap  of  riches ;  it  is  a  most  delightful  book  to  read,  and 
shows  on  good  evidence  that  the  manufacturing  arts  of 
ancient  times  were  really  wonderful,  and  it  is  doubly 
interesting  to  find  the  amount  of  information  in  regard  to 
manufacturing  art  which  is  contained  in  the  Bible ;  and 
when  the  whole  have  been  concentrated  by  a  careful  stu¬ 
dent  like  Mr.  Napier,  a  new  light  is  thrown  upon  many 
passages  of  the  sacred  volume. 

The  *  Manual  of  Metallurgy,’  by  Mr.  Greenwood,  forma 
one  of  a  valuable  series  of  Text-Books  which  are  now  being 
published  by  Messrs.  .Collins.  It  is  primarily  designed  for 
the  instruction  of  students  who  desire  to  pass  the  annual 
examinations  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  and  the 
Society  of  Arts.  The  great  importance  which  the  metals 
have  assumed  in  the  various  applications  of  practical 
science  in  the  arts  generally,  during  the  1 9th  centuiy,  is  one  of 
the  more  special  features  of  our  era,  and  still  more  especially 
so  in  regard  to  iron  under  its  varied  conditions  of  cast  and 
wrought  iron,  and  the  different  sorts  of  steel.  This  pro¬ 
minence  bftH  called  forth  a  number  of  most  valuable  works 
upon  those  subjects,  but  the  greater  proportion  of  such 
treatises  are  too  expensive  for  the  class  of  students,  who 
are  chiefly  workmen  or  young  apprentices  to  whom  the 
expenditure  of  every  shilling  is  a  matter  of  serious  considera¬ 
tion.  Into  this  small  volume,  Mr.  Greenwood  has  condensed 
the  cream  of  his  subject,  inde^,  the  great  amount  of  valimble 
information  which  it  contains,  is  perhaps  more  than  is  to 
be  found  in  any  other  volume  of  its  size  and  cost.  Besides 
this  notable  and  distinguishing  characteristic,  the  modem 
stamp  of  its  information  is  a  great  recommendation.  It 
contains  the  latest  theoretical  views  on  some  of  the  inost 
recondite  branches  of  the  subject  on  which  it  treats,  and  gives 
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desirous  of  a  fling  at  a  political  opponent,  bnt  can  fin«| 
nothing  worse  to  say  of  Blackbume  than  that  his  Tiewt  on 
public  questions  were  influenced  by  personal  considerations. 
There  were  then  few  members  of  the  Irish  Bar  to  whom 
this  remark  would  not  apply;  there  are  not  too  many 
now.  When,  at  a  late  period,  O’Connell  attacked  the 
Attorney-General  who  had  prosecuted  him,  with  ^  the 
virulence  of  which  he  was  capable,  he  could  adduce  none 
but  the  most  frivolous  and  groundless  charges,  of  which  Mr. 
E.  Blackbume  disposes  with  consummate  ease.  Prancb 
Blackbume,  indeed,  seems  to  have  had  little  of  the  Irish¬ 
man  in  him  except  his  remarkable  charm  of  manner. 
Cautious,  undemonstrative,  contemptuous  of  show,  no 
great  speaker,  his  sphere  was  rather  the  Court  of  Equity 
than  of  Common  Law.  He  had,  in  fact,  a  large  Chancery 
practice,  and  his  natural  goal  in  England  would  have  been 
a  vice-chancellorship.  In  Ireland,  however,  the  post  of 
attorney-general  has  more  connection  with  politics  than 
jurisprudence,  and  Blackbume’s  cool  head  and  legal  know¬ 
ledge  would  have  admirably  qualified  him  as  adviser  of 
the  Government,  but  for  the  anomalous  circumstances  under 
which  he  took  office.  Curiously  and  characteristically 
enough,  the  Conservative  lawyer  first  became  Attorney- 
General  under  the  Whig  reforming  Ministry  of  1830.  It 
soon  became  his  duty  to  prosecute  O’Connell  for  sedition,  and 
the  divergence  between  his  instincts  and  his  employers’ 
interests  as  speedily  became  apparent.  The  lawyer  thought 
only  of  running  down  his  game,  the  Ministers  merely  wished 
to  intimid^lte  the  popular  tribune  with  a  view  to  a  subse¬ 
quent  accommodation.  O’Connell,  after  being  convicted, 
escaped  by  a  stratagem  which  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  unfore¬ 
seen,  though  we  must  accept  Mr.  E.  Blackbume’s  assurance 
that  his  father  had  no  hand  in  it.  So  long  as  Scorpion 
Stanley  ”  continued  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Blackburhe  re¬ 
tained  his  hold  upon  the  Government,  but  when  the  schism 
of  1834  compelled  the  Whigs  to  lean  more  heavily  upon 
O’Connell,  the  latter  opened  his  batteries,  and  probably  made 
Blackburae’s  dismissal  one  condition  of  his  support.  The 
Attorney-General,  however,  still  held  his  office  at  the  date 
of  the  resignation  of  Lord  Melbourne  in  1834;  when,  after 
a  little  decorous  reluctance,  he  accepted  it  anew  under  the 
ephemeral  Administration  of  Sir  Eobert  Peek  We  cannot 
be  BO  much  surprised  as  his  son  that,  after  this,  the  Whigs 
declined  to  advance  him  to  a  judgeship.  On  Sir  B.  Peel’s 
return  to  office  he  resumed  his  natural  place  as  legal  adyiser 
to  the  Conservatives,  and  became  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
legal  promotion  Master  of  the  Bolls  and  Lord  Cluef  Justice. 
In  1852  Lord  Derby  made  him  Chancellor;  in  1866,  at  a 
very  advanced  age,  he  again  assumed  that  high  station  nnd» 
what,  difiering  from  his  son,  we  must  regard  as  an  implied 
understanding  that  his  occupation  of  it  would  only  be  pro¬ 
visional.  His  reluctance  to  act  on  this  arrangement  caused 
his  final  retirement  from  office  to  be  attended  with  some 
mortifying  circumstances.  He  died  on  September  17,  1867. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  impossible  to  regard  Blackbume 
in  any  more  interesting  light  than  that  of  a  sound  lawyer, 
with  a  pliant  political  conscience,  well  versed  in  practical 
business,  and  accurate  in  the  interpretation  of  the  law  as 
it  stood,  but  with  no  inclination  towards  improving  it,  and 
devoid  of  all  the  higher  qualities  of  statesmanship.  With 
great  opportunities,  he  performed  nothing  memorable,  and 
will  be  chiefly  recollected  as  an  instance  of  the  ability  of 
cool  sagacity  to  win  its  way  to  the  highest  place  in  the 
absence  of  every  element  of  real  greatness.  There  are  many 
testimonials  to  his  efficiency  as  a  judge,  but  no  monuments 
of  it  in  this  yolume,  which  is  only  interesting  as  incidentally 
affording  an  illustration  of  the  c^creditableness  of  alliances 
between  Liberal  statesmen  and  Catholic  demagogues. 


a  good  account  of  some  of  the  most  recent  apparatus,  pro¬ 
cesses,  or  inventions,  whereby  any  attentive,  student  of 
moderate  ability,  who  has  reaUy  mastered  its  contents,  will 
be  enabled  to  give  fair  answers  to  the  class  of  questions 
usually  given  at  such  examination. 

It  has  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  there  co-exist  two 
distinct  collateral  lines  of  knowledge  in  connection  with 
sdmost  every  branch  of  applied  science,  both  of  which  are 
required  t<5  complete  the  cosmos.  There  is  that  of  the 
school,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  greater  number  of 
books ;  but  there  exists  likewise  that  of  the  working  world, 
which  is  seldom  written,  from  the  circumstance  that  prac¬ 
tical  men,  as  a  rule,  do  not  find  it  in  accordance  with 
their  inclination  ;  hence  there  is  yet  a  rich  mine  of  work¬ 
shop  metallurgical  knowledge  which  is  not  brought  to  the 
surface.  Many  of  the  more  important  common  operations, 
which  would  each  require  a  separate  chapter,  are  passed 
over  with  a  few  lines,  without  any  attempt  to  explain  the 
principles  involved,  although,  as  a  rule,  such  principles 
are  scarcely  over  understood  by  those  who  practise  the 
operation.  It  has,  therefore,  to  be  kept  prominently  forward 
tl^t  the  science  teaching  and  the  passing  of  examinations 
are  only  means  or  instruments  to  accomplish  an  important 
purpose.  The  great  aim  of  the  present  national  movement 
is  to  give  our  workmen  such  a  technical  knowledge  as 
will  enable  us  to  keep  up  our  past  pre-eminence,  that  they 
may  know  the  reasons  for  the  varied  phenomena  of  prac¬ 
tical  operations,  which  are  still  even  now  a  source  of  wonder 
to  many  thinking  and  inquiring  minds,  and  are  unknown  to 
the  majority  of  the  actual  workers  in  the  metals,  but  which 
a  few  words  fitly  spoken  would,  from  the  previous  practical 
culture,  easily  explain,  and  thus  would  be  afforded  both 
pleasure  and  profit  in  performing  the  hard  drudgery  which, 
unfortunately,  still  accompanies  the  working  of  metals.  To 
some  extent,  the  book  referred  to  falls  short ;  it  savours 
rather  too  much  of  the  school  and  of  book-learning,  and  not 
sufficiently  of  the  workshop  teaching ;  it  requires  to  have 
superadded  to  its  present  ccmtents  the  natural  philosophy  of 
the  processes,  changes,  and  conditions.  If  such  were 
explained  in  a  simple  manner,  an  impetus  would  be  given 
to  love  for  science  among  those  whom  it  is  most  desirable  to 
reach  ;  such  information  would  lend  a  charm  to  the  subject 
in  the  minds  of  the  class  for  whom  the  book  is  chiefly 
intended,  and  this  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  stimulus  which  will  induce  greater  numbers  of  our 
young  men  to  tom  their  jaded  minds  to  study,  after  under¬ 
going  the  severe  physicsd  labour  of  the  day.  Even  with 
this  exception,  the  manual  is  a  very  creditable  production, 
and  has  a  wide  field  of  usefulness  before  it  in  the  working 
woiid. 


LOBD  CHANCELLOE  BLACKBUBNE. 

Life  of  the  Right  Hon,  Francis  Blackbume,  late  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Ireland,  By  hii  Son,  Edward  Blackbume.  llacmillan  and  Co. 

Much  might  be  said  in  commendation  of  the  filial  piety 
which  has  induced  Mr.  Edward  Blackbume  to  undertake 
the  biography  of  his  father,  and  in  disparagement  of  the 
execution  of  his  task  in  a  literary  point  of  view.  It  is 
hairdly  necessary,  however,  to  spend  much  of  praise  or  dis¬ 
praise  upon  a  book  which  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  book 
at  all.  His  biography  is  an  absolute  abortion,  from  sheer 
want  of  subject.  liord  Chancellor  Blackbume  must  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  been  a  man  of  ability ;  he  cannot  have  been 
a  stranger  to  thoughts  and  feelings ;  his  observations  must 
have  been  extensive,  and  his  reflections  should  have  been 
valuable.  All,  notwithstanding,  that  his  son  can  tell  us  in 
more  than  three  hundred  pages  is  that  he  was  an  Irish 
larwyer  who  held  certain  offices.  There  is  nothing  of  per¬ 
sonal  anecdote,  nothing  of  private  correspondence,  scarcely 
anything  of  even  professional  interest,  hardly  a  trace  of  any 
influence  on  legislation  or  domestic  policy.  No  one  can 
blame  the  biographer  for  not  having  created  hia  own 
^w^^terials,  but,  in  default  of  materials,  why  attempt  bio- 
graphy  ? 


THE  CUBATE  OF  SHYEE. 

The  Curate  efShyre,  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Anderson,  M-A,  Vicar 
of  St.  John’s,  Limehouse.  Uenry  S.  King  and  Co. 

This  volume  can  scarcely  be  called  a  novel.  It  bears, 
as  a  sub- title,  the  words,  **  A  Eecord  of  Parish  Eeform, 
with  its  attendant  Beligious  and  Social  Problems. 
consists,  in  fact,  of  a  number  of  disquisitions  on  some  of 
the  problems  of  the  day,  strang  together  on  a  very  slender 
thread  of  story.  Of  plot  there  is  none  ;  of  incident  there  is 
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next  to  none.  The  characters  are  not  human  beings,  they  are 
only  lay-figures,  used  to  display  certain  mental  costumes. 
For  instance,  a  girl,  whose  identity  we  never  quite  realise, 
fflides  on  to  the  stage;  she  marries  a  man,  and  after  a 
time  leaves  him  again,  quite  peacefully  and  placidly,  appa- 


Our  doctor  never  grapples  with  it  at  aU.  The  question  of 
Woman  s  fiighte  is  also  briefly  touched  on,  but  her 
higher  education  is  only  valued,  apparently,  for  the  good 
it  would  bring  to  man,  who  is  to  be  “still  infinitely  the 
greater.  However,  women  do  not  mind  much  if  men  are 


time  leaves  1 - ^  r  7 —  ^ - uu  uui;  mma  muen  II  men  are 

rently  only  to  exemplify  the  aphorism  that  two  unsuitable  moved  to  give  them  greater  Uberty  of  development  partly 
people  joined  in  marriage  “  may  become  one  flesh — but  by  selfish  motives ;  we,  too,  recognise  gladly  and  willingly 
never  in  one  mind:*  We  can  scarcely  help  thinking  that  that  man  wiU  be  benefited  by  our  elevation,  both  organi- 
neither  she  nor  her  husband  has  any  mind  at  ^ ;  they  cally  and  socially,  and  “  woman’s  rights’  advocates  ”  work 
live  “and  give  no  sign.”  Yet  we  do  not  say  tWs  in  blame,  for  the  race,  as  well  as  for  their  own  sex.  Our  readers 
for  the  story  is  a  story  only  in  name  ;  we  say  it  simply  to  will  easily  perceive  that  the  book  is  a  very  slight  one,  both 
define  the  character  of  the  book  before  us.  A  young  in  texture  and  thought.  It  is  apparently  the  work  of 
curate  goes  into  a  provincial  town,  whose  physical  and  one  who  is  troubled  with  the  problems  of  life,  but  who  has 
psychical  interests  have  been  completely  neglected  by  the  never  set  to  work  to  think  them  out  steadily,  who  has 
rector ;  the  said  rector  is  both  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  never  dared  to  throw  himself  into  the  dark  water,  and  see 
but  he  is  hopelessly  at  sea  in  a  country-town  rectory.  He  if  there  is  any  footing  to  be  found  there.  Yet  if  men 
quarrels  with  his  churchwardens;  he  quarrels  with 'his  would  serve  their  generation  in  this  time  of  struggle,  they 
vestry ;  he  quarrels  with  his  parishioners ;  he  quarrels  not,  must  be  ready  to  prove  all  things ;  they  must  risk  losing 
hienentendu,  in  any  active  way,  for  in  Shyre  all  things  their  life,  if  they  would  win  a  life  which  is  worth  the  having, 
sleep ;  only  the  rector  passively  despises  the  people,  and  and  they  must  seek  fuller  solutions  of  “  religious  and  social 


the  people  passively  dislike  the  rector;  The  rectory  garden 
is  charming,  and  the  description  of  it  on  an  October 
morning  when  the  heavy  dew  clings  about  the  trees,  “  con¬ 
cealing  their  sharp  outlines  in  its  soft  mysterious  drapery,” 
is  about  the  best  bit  in  the  book.  We  wish  Mr.  Anderson 
would  cultivate  his  descriptive  powers,  for  here  and  there 
he  gives  a  touch  which  shows  delicate  observation.  Of  our 
rector,  however,  we  see  but  little ;  he  emerges  during  the 
first  few  chapters,  only  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  whirlpool 
of  the  curate’s  energy,  and  we  see  him  vanish  for  evermore 
without  a  pang.  Henceforward,  the  curate  is  supreme :  he 
embraces,  metaphorically,  the  doctor  and  the  lawyer,  and 
this  trinity  work  in  unity  for  the  creation  of  a  new  heavens 
and  new  earth  in  Shyre.  They  restore  the  church ;  they 
build  new  schools ;  by  aid  of  an  apposite  legacy  they  erect 
a  lecture  hall ;  they  persuade  a  grasping  tanner  to  invest  his 
capital  in  model  lodging-houses.  The  hurricane  curate 
sweeps  through  the  town,  blowing  away  as  he  goes  bad 


problems  ”  than  those  which  apparently  satisfied  the 
'Curate  of  Shyre.’  Annie  Besant. 


THE  MARVELLOUS  AND  THE  UNKNOWN. 

The  Marvellous  Country  ;  or^  Three  Tears  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico, 
By  S.  W.  Cozzens.  Low  and  Co. 

Whaling  Cruise  to  Baffin's  Bag  and  the  Gvdf  of  Boothia.  By  Albert 
H.  Markham,  R  N.,  F.R.6.S.  Low  and  Co. 

The  Threshold  of  the  Unknown  Region,  By  Clements  R.  Markham, 
C.B.,  F.R.S.  Low  and  Co. 

With  the  exception  of  a  short  ramble  amongst  the 
Organos  Mountains,  Mr.  Cozzens  met  with  the  greater  part 
of  his  adventures  on  the  western  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  in 
that  portion  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  which  is  drained 
by  the  Gila  and  its  tributaries.  Starting  from  MesiUa,  a 
small  town  in  the  Gadsden  Purchase  on  the  Rio  Grande,  he 
crossed  the  Sierra  Madre  and  the  Mimbres,  and  had  the 


drainage,  bad  houses,  bad  education.  Never  was  country  singular  good  fortune  of  being  able  to  visit  one  of  the 
town  so  rapidly  renovated  as  fortunate  Shyre.  The  main  temporary  settlements  of  the  Apache  Indians,  under  the 
interest  of  the  book  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  conversations  conduct  of  Cochise,  an  Apache  noble — if  such  a  term 
between  the  curate  and  the  doctor.  The  doctor  acts  applied  to  any  member  of  that  rapacious  ^d 

Mentor  to  the  curate’s  Telemachus,  and  feeds  him  carefully  inhuman  tribe.  After  five  days  travelling  over  mountains 
and  gradually  with  new  ideas.  We  do  not  pretend  to  agree  difiBcult  ascent,  and  down  perilous  chasms  a  thousand 
with  much  that  the  doctor  says,  and  we  confess  to  a  feeling  fest  ot  more  deep,  with  little  to  cheer  them  on  their  way 
of  disappointment  at  finding  that  these  conversations  only  boulders  of  granite  and  grotesque  masses  of  limestone, 
nibble  round  the  edges  of  great  problems,  instead  of  en-  came  upon 

deavouring  really  to  digest  them.  Still,  the  ideas  are  good  *  beautiful  valley,  carpeted  with  a  rich  green-award,  extending  fully 

as  far  as  they  go,  and,  when  any  one  begins  to  think,  ^  Sll®  ® 

tbnnfflif  ryio.T  *  ‘xi  xi  xi  •  1  •  ®  stream  meandered  over  its  bed  of  pebbles, — its  banks  skirted  with  a 

inougat  may  come  with  the  thinking.  foliage  of  yellowish  green  contrasted 

The  best  of  these  conversations  is,  perhaps,  one  on  the  strangely  with  the  darker  shade  of  the  grass ;  and  all  surrounded  by 
conneefinn  rtf  k  X  'xu  xu  •  •  X  a  range  of  bluffs,  fully  a  hundred  feet  high,  worn  into  representa- 

^  ^  1  ?  circumstances.  ^  castellated  forts,  bastions,  scarps,  lunettes,  gorges,  till  one 

Aue  uoctor  complains  that  the  clergy  have  no  scientific  train-  could  almost  fancy  the  whole  encompassed  by  an  impregnable  fortress, 
tng ;  they  deal  alike  with  every  individual, — “  those  laws  of  ...  Cochise  abruptly  stopped,  and,  pointing  over  the  edge  of  the 
God,  by  the  action  of  which  the  man  ii,  i.e.,  exists  in  his  hluff,  said,  with  no  small  degree  of  pride,  “  Look  1  Apache  home  I 
present  form  and  condition,  are  utterly  ignored  by  the  clerical  Mr.  Cozzens’  account  of  the  manners  of  the  Apaches,  and 
routinist.  He  urges  that  a  scientific  parson  will  “  bring  of  his  journey  to  and  from  their  sweet  little  nook  some- 
^  fiis  knowledge  of  psychology, — he  will  get  to  know  where  near  the  junction  of  the  Bonito  with  the  Gila,  is  full 
what  mmner  of  man  his  patient  is  ;  and  further  he  will  of  interest  and  excitement. 

inquire  into  the  circumstances  (the  surroundings^  of  the  Having  visited  the  neighbourhood  of  Tucson  and  the 
s  life.  Then  he  will  search  the  spiritual  treasures  of  valley  of  Santa  Cruz,  our  author  returned  to  New  Mexico 
nly  Writ,”  &c.  We  can  hardly  help  fancying  that  our  and  proceeded  to  Albuquerque,  whence  he  penetrated  west- 
really  sensible  parson  will  not  betake  himself  to  Holy  Writ  ward  into  the  country  of  the  peaceful  and  hospitable  Zunis. 

^  point,  but  will  rather  try  if  1 9th  century  medicine  The  chapters  relating  to  these  semi-civilised  descendants  of 
not  suit  19th  century  cases  better  than  the  medicine  the  ancient  Mexicans  are  the  most  captivating  in  ^e  lx)ok; 

0  oag-past  ages.  The  reason  of  evil  in  the  world  is  also  and  it  is  a  pity  that  we  get  no  more  than  a  mere  bir  s-eye 


ry  good  reason  for  satisfaction  in  regarding  the  evolu-  onslaughts  which  are  constantly  being  made  upon  imo  ^ 
lonary  processes  of  Nature,  even  when  those  processes  ing  whites  by  marauding  bands  of  Nabajoes  an  pac  es. 
VO  ve  destruction  of  the  unfit,  but  which  is  no  answer  at  Some  of  these,  indeed,  are  too  horrible  for  htera  ^awa  ion ; 
^  the  bitter  reproach  levelled  by  suffering  humanity  and  Mr.  Cozzens  often  shows  considerable  w^t  ® 

"^nst  an  all-powerful  Creator,  who  chose  to  select  this  in  the  choice  of  suitable  language  to  explam  t  e  w  o 

getting  men  whose  gf?**®®* 


...  •'  icvv/v*  uj  C¥xx,  xxioi/ca.u  wx  UCttlliK  ixxcxx  - - ,  ^  ,  .V 

hjin  f  ®vil.  The  latter  is  the  knotty  problem  which  resent  in  a  vigorous,  though  ignorant  an  ere 

^  resolved  by  the  clergy  :  “  given,  an  almighty  and  barous,  way  the  treatment  received  by  their  ances  ors 
“good  God,  to  account  for  the  existence  of  evil.”  proud  and  brutal  conquerors  in  times  long  gone  y. 
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now  too  l»te  for  these  savage  aborigines  to  appreciate  the 
enlightened  Government  to  which  they  are  nominally 
subject;  the  process  of  their  higher  evolution  has  been 
effectually  stopped  by  confining  them  within  too  narrov’ 
limits  in  the  fastnesses  of  the  Bocky  Mountains  whofc< 


RECENT  NOVELS. 

This  Workaday  World.  By  Holme  Lee,  Author  of  ‘Sylvan  HoUV 
Daughter,*  ‘Beautiful  Miss  Barrington,’  ‘Viciwitudes  of  Benifi 
Fairfax.*  In  Three  Volumee.  Smith,  jfflder,  and  Co. 

The  author  of  ‘This  Workaday  World'  undertook  no 


principal  outlets  are  the  deep  and  intricate  canons  of  the  easy  task  when  ho  attempted  to  embody,  in  the  form  of  a 
Gila  and  the  Colorado  rivers ;  and  the  surrounding  popula-  three-volumed  novel,  the  con^onplace  and  unadventurous 
tion  must  expect  to  suffer  much  inconvenience  while  they  career  of  an  Englishwonmn  of  the  present  day  whose  fate 
are  undergoing  the  consequent  mental  degeneration  and  it  is  to  earn  her  own  hvmg.  He  has  gone  honestly  to 
bodily  de<»y  introduced  his  heroine  a  httle,  chubby. 

The  illustrations  in  Mr.  Cozzens’  book  arc  numerous,  and  high-spirited  girl,  and  tayiot  left  her  until  her  brown  hair 
in  the  main  commendable;  but  the  only  itinerary  map,  is  streaked  with  silver.  He  has  manfully  tacUed  the  ugly 
besides  being  full  of  topographical  blunders,  is  wanting  in  realities  of  her  life,  has  discarded  the  aid  of  such  trade- 
a  scale  of  distances,  and  even  .in  lines  of  latitude  and  longi-  Wl  as  novelists  usually  delight  in,  and  has  consideraWy 
tude.  The  author  seems  to  shirk  anything  that  approaches  limited  the  action  of  their  fa'^urite  httle  god.  His  men 
to  science— a  grave  fault  in  a  traveller,  who  should  be  and  women  are  less  love-sick  and  better  educated  than 
“everthing  by  starts  and  nothing  long."  Still,  if  these  tho&e  whom  we  meet  with  in  ordinary  novels,  and  we  can- 
errors  of  omission  and  othere  of  commission,  which  it  would  not  perceive  that  his  story  is  any  the  less  interesting  on 
be  supererogatory  to  particularise,  are  caused  by  active  fhis  account.  ••  r  i 

preparations  for  going  again  to  the  argentiferous  West,  we  Winifred  Hesketh  is  the  daughter  of  a  shrewd,  clerer 
are  confident  that  all  who  read  this  book— far  from  finding  woman,  and  of  a  foolish  and  spendthrift  man.  Hct  mother 
fault  with  the  author— will  wish  him  every  success,  and  has  been  left  a  widow,  is  sobered  by  poverty  and  disappoint- 
look  forward  anxiously  for  another  volume  of  his  entertain-  ment,  and  carries  on,  in  a  humbler  way,  her  husband  s  trade 
ing  adventures.  — ^keeps  a  shop,  in  fact,  in  the  little  old  town  of  Gotham. 

The  two  other  works  named  at  the  head  of  this  article  She  brings  up  her  children  according  to  her  lights.  Wini- 
are  already  sufficiently  well  known  and  deservedly  popular,  f^ed  is  trained  to  be  a  governess,  and  early  taught  to  look 


and  women  are  less  love-sick  and  better  educated  than 
tholie  whom  we  meet  with  in  ordinary  novels,  and  we  can- 
not  perceive  that  his  story  is  any  the  less  interesting  on 
this  account. 

Winifred  Hesketh  is  the  daughter  of  a  shrewd,  clever 
woman,  and  of  a  foolish  and  spendthrift  man.  Her  mother 
has  been  left  a  widow,  is  sobered  by  poverty  and  disappoint¬ 
ment,  and  carries  on,  in  a  humbler  way,  her  husband’s  trade 
— ^keeps  a  shop,  in  fact,  in  the  little  old  town  of  Gotham. 
She  brings  up  her  children  according  to  her  lights.  Wini¬ 
fred  is  trained  to  be  a  governess,  and  early  taught  to  look 


It  is  always  a  pleasant  duty  to  herald  new  editicms  of  books  forward  to  a  hard-earned  independence,  and  not  to  experi 
that  have  been  instrumental  in  bringing  about  praise-  much  of  what  is  called  pleasure  in  this  life.  She  is 
worthy  ends;  and  the  Arctic  Expedition  of  1875  will  be  educated  as  half-boarder  in  an  expensive  school.  Her  sub- 
remembered  as  one  of  the  few  feathers  in  the  cap  of  Her  sequent  career  as  governess  in  one  ot  two  “good"  families; 
Majesty’s  present  Government.  Gommander  Markham  the  happiness  which  she  enjoys  during  her  short  holidays; 
describes,  in  language  spirited  and  pure,  the  hardships  and  her  pleasant  labours  as  a  successful  writer  of  fiction ;  her 
the  excitement  of  a  whaler’s  life,  and  the  perils  which  are  sore  trials  during  an  unhappy  attachment ;  and  her  gradual 
encountered  annually  in  the  waters  lying  between  Baffin  development  into  a  calm,  grey-haired,  little  maiden  lady— 
Land  and  Greenland.  He  takes  us  to  the  very  mouth  of  such  is  the  groundwork  of  the  story.  • 

Smith  Sound,  which  in  a  few  months  will  be  traversed  ‘This  Workaday  World’  is  eminently  a  story  of  real 
by  a  gallant  British  crew— himself  amongst  the  number —  lifo^  Aiid  especially  of  the  real  life  of  women.  It  is  ths 
determined  to  overcome  the  difficulties  presented  by  icy  heroine,  not  the  hero,  in  whom  we  are  interested ;  and 
hills  and  glacial  escarpments  that  have  baffled  till  now  the  fhis  is  the  case  with  most  of  Mr.— is  it  Mr.  — Hohne 
most  daring  navigators.  His  narrative,  albeit  in  many  Lee’s  stories.  The  large  majority  of  characters  in  this 
parts  on  a  murderous  subject,  will  no  doubt  bo  relished  by  novel  are  women.  The  author  has  made  a  study  of  the 
the  majority  of  readers ;  we  ourselves  could  have  dispensed  governess  as  a  class  of  society  in  the  present  day.  He 
with  the  minuter  details  of  bahenicide,  for  some  of  his  pages  introduces  into  his  narrative  several  different  specimen!  of 
are  positively  reeking  with  blood.  But  so  large  a  portion  fhe  class.  There  is  the  silly  little  German  girl,  who  ought 
of  his  book  is  taken  up  with  the  description  of  grand  never  to  have  been  taken  away  from  her  mother,  and  ii 
adventure,  exquisite  scenery,  and  other  inspiring  topics,  ^^fl'  fo  drift,  in  a  foreign  country,  into  all  kinds  of  trouble, 
that  few  could  read  it  without  longing  to  experience  the  There  is  the  weary  and  aged  teacher,  worn  out  by  many 
vicissitudes  of  Polar  life.  years  of  daily  tuition,  who  moves  on  from  place  to  place 

Mr.  0.  B.  Markham’s  volume  is  known  to  all  lovers  of  ^fh  ever-diminishing  wages,  until  she  dies,  like  a  jaded 
adventure  as  an  intensely  interesting  account  of  all  that  horse,  in  harness.  There  are  other  women,  too,  b^de* 
has  been  done  up  to  the  present  day  towards  the  exploration  governesses  ;  specimen  women  of  our  .day.  The  Widow 
of  the  Arctic  Region ;  and  a  more  suitable  time  than  this  Hesketh,  shrewd,  practical,  and  obstinately  old-fashioned ; 


oould  not  have  been  chosen  for  the  publication  of  a  cheaper  the  modern  young  wife  and  mother,  wrapt  up  in  her  great 
edition.  The  results  of  the  various  expeditions  to  the  domestic  happiness  ;  and  there  is  a  certain  Miss  Denham, 
North,  including  the  Austro-Hungarian  of  1872-74,  are  too,  who  wears  eccentric  shoes,  lives  in  her  study,  and  may 
narrated  in  the  most  captivating  style  ;  and  six  maps,  four  be  discovered  at  odd  times  dissecting  a  sparrow.  She  is  a 
of  which  have  been  compiled  by  Mr.  E.  G.  Ravenstein,  clever,  energetic  girl,  with  plenty  of  money  and  spirit,  but 
enable  the  reader  to  follow  the  argument  without  diffi-  with  no  practical  inducement  to  steady  work.  Fortunately 
culty.  At  the  present  time,  the  majority  of  people  will  turn  for  herself,  she  marries ;  and,  as  a  married  woman,  she 
to  the  three  closing  chapters  of  the  volume,  in  which  they  represents  the  clever  wife — leaves  off  having  her  clothes 
will  find  discussctl  the  best  route  for  Arctic  exploration,  the  made  by  a  tailor,  and  dissects  sparrows  no  more.  She  is 
scientific  results  to  be  obtained  by  success  in  the  glorious  however,  less  successful  in  her  domestic  duties  on 

enterprise,  and  the  various  formalities— committees,  corre-  account  of  her  past  eccentricities. 

spondences,  communications,  appointments — which  ter-  The  author  has  arranged  his  story  with  great  mechanical 
minated  in  the  formation  of  the  Expedition  of  ’75.  Those  skill.  Having  boldly  resolved  that  his  novel  shall  not  be  a 
who  doubt  the  expediency  or  the  value  of  a  competent  sentimental  one,  he  devotes  only  about  a  third  of  its  space 
deputation  to  the  North  Pole  would  do  well  to  study  the  fo  affairs  of  the  heart,  a  much  larger  proportion  being 
closing  chapters  of  Mr.  Markham’s  exhaustive  manual ;  and  occupied  with  describing  the  actions  and  relations  of  women 
they  will  learn  that,  as  soon  as  the  representatives  of  Great  among  themselves.  In  spite  of  this  somewhat  irregular 
Britain  reach  that  interesting  point  on  the  terraqueous  mode  of  procedure,  he  has  succeeded  in  producing  an 
globe,  instead  of  deeming  their  travail  at  an  end,  they  will  extremely  interesting  story — interesting  from  the  very  fact 
seduloiraly  set  themselves— cold  though  it  may  be- — to  watch  I'hat  it  is  not,  in  its  main  points,  like  every  other  story  one 
the  tedious  oscillations  of  a  pendulum,  the  awkward  antics  of  comes  across, 
a  magnetic  needle,  and  the  indications  of  other  instruments  — ,  - . ,  , 

employed  in  the  investigation  of  earth-science  We  trust  ,  .  t 

that  their  labour  will  not  hare  been  in  rain;  and  that,  '’^4.  ‘C«tia..lU.  In 
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Northern  Farmer’s  advice  to  the  wrong-headed 
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advice  to  her  young  readers ;  for  although  her  schen^g 
arents  apd  worldly  children  are  destined  to  disappointment 
Jnd  ruin,  while  her  innocent  heroine  makes  a  very  happy 
lo^e_inaniage  with  a  most  estimable  curly-headed  young 
man,  yet  Mrs.  Bandolph  takes  care  to  make  this  youth  an 
ejceilent  paHi,  and  Clarice  a  well-dowered  beauty.  The 
counsels  of  our  authoress  are  to  the  effect  that  young 
oeople  should  marry  for  love  and  money,  but  that  they 
5^uld  eschew  money  without  love,  and  be  utterly  imper- 
rious  to  love  without  money. 

Mn,  Randolph’s  heroine,  the  lovely  Clarice,  is  a  pattern 
of  virtue.  In  her  childhood  she  must  have  been  a  perfect 
Infant  Phenomenon.  Lessons,”  we  are  told,  "  were  her 
playfellows  and  companions,”  and  her  pertinent  questions 
disconcerted  the  primmest  of  governesses.  At  four  years 
old  she  had  read  Miss  Edgeworth’s  tales  for  her  own 
amusement.  At  eight  ""Shakespeare  was  her  favourite 

author.”  At  twelve  we  hear  that  she  could  discuss  ""  Ten¬ 
nyson’s  poetry  in  general,  and  "  Locksley  Hall  ’  in  parti¬ 
cular.”  At  eighteen  she  is  the  hells  of  the  London  season, 
and  at  the  same  time  finds  leisure  for  clay-modelling  and 
painting,  and  for  reading  ""  a  book  on  geology,  two  or  three 
biographies,  several  botanical  hooks,  Guyot’s  "Earth  and 
Man,’  ”  and  ""  Mrs.  Somerville’s  "  Physical  Geography.  ’  ” 
It  is  not  wonderful  that,  fortified  with  such  learning,  Miss 
Clarice  should  find  herself  thinking  and  talking  above  the 
heads  of  her  dancing-partners.  There  is  no  sympathy 
between  her  and  them.  If  she  makes  a  quotation,  they 
have  not  the  least  idea  where  it  comes  from  ;  and  the  blue 
beauty  despairs  of  ever  finding  her  ideal  in  the  heau-monde. 
But  at  last  he  comes,  in  the  person  of  the  young  man  with 
the  crisp  curls  before-mentioned.  She  quotes  her  poetry, 
and  he — ^mirabile  dictu !  — quote*  the  context !  From  that 
moment  the  fates  of  both  are  sealed.  From  that  moment  every 
exquisitely  insipid  conversation  between  Clarice  and  Leonard 
of  the  curly  head  is  profusely  sprinkled  with  poetical  quo¬ 
tations.  They  vie  with  and  marvel  at  each  other.  ""  What 
a  w(Hiderful  memory  yon  have!”  she  exclaims  admiringly  ; 
and  he,  ""Nay,  in  Shakespeare  you  beat  me  hollow.”  When 
she  is  parted  from  him  she  indulges  in  long  day-dreams 
imagining  herself  *"  comfortably  ensconsed  among  the  rocks, 
quoting  poetry  to  her  heart’s  content  with  Leonard  Mervjm 
She  rec«Jlf  their  many  past  conversations,  regretting  ""  that 
she  should  not  then  have  quoted  many  lines  which  now 
occurred  to  her,”  and  which  ""seemed  so  much  more  appo 
site  and  striking  now  than  those  that  she  had  quot^.” 
When,  towards  the  end  of  the  story,  Clarice  is  lying  in  the 
delirium  of  fever  (and  we  are  not  surprised  that  so  much 
poetry  should  have  affected  her  poor  head),  we  are  told  that 
""  she  was  for  ever  murmuring  to  herself  scraps  of  poetry 
•  .  .  pieces  that  she  had  formerly  quoted  to  hnn. 

Rotamtnda  tkt  PrinrMs.  An  Historical  Romance  of  the  Sixth 
Century.  And  other  Tales.  By  Mrs.  Algernon  KingsCord.  In 
One  Volume.  James  Parker  and  Co. 

The  stories  in  this  volume  are  numerous,  and  of  a  variety 
eras  and  nationalities.  In  one  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
midst  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
564.  In  another  we  are  invited  to  look  upon  the  condition 
of  Greece  ""  somewhere  about  the  year  365  b.c.,”  when 
"  wise  old  Plato  taught  c*i  the  hill  of  Sunium.”  In  a  third 
tale  our  ambitious  authoress  transports  herself  to  Home 
under  Marcus  Aurelius,  179  a.d.,  and  asks  her  reader  to 
"fancy  himself  walking  with  me  through  the  streets  of 
Boxum  (now  Autun),  in  Gaul.”  A  little  further  on  we 
read  of  Venice  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and,  nearer  home, 
of  the  Saxon  Caedmon,  of  the  Puritans  under  Charles  EE., 
of  the  battles  oi  the  Crimea ;  and  all  this  within  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  pages. 

“  Bosamunda  the  Princess  ”  is  an  adaptation  of  a  medi¬ 
aeval  story  concerning  the  feuds  of  two  Gothic  tribes.  The 
^ry  is  of  highly  inflammable  material.  Indeed,  Mrs. 
^gsford  has  favoured  us  with  an  amount  of  barbaric 
eloquence  which  we  have  never  yet  seen  equalled.  The 


ard  sweeps  the  strings  of  his  harp  with  hands  ""  on  which 
j  corded  sinews  showed  like  the  gnarled  branches  of  a 
eafless  oak.”  When  Alboin  stoops  to  kiss  the  daughter  of 
w  foe,  we  learn  that  the  young  lady,  ""  with  a  gesture  of 
supreme  abhorrence,  spat  her  hatred  into  his  smiling  face, 
^  fled.” 


Mrs.  Eingsford  alludes  in  her  preface  to  several ""  legendary 
verses  and  rhymes  which  are  scattered  through  her  tales, 
stating  that  she  alone  is  ""  responsible  for  their  existence.” 
Although  responsibility  is  not  a  great  one,  we  ventune 
^  suggest  in  passing  that  when  Mrs.  Eingsford  next  writes 
verses  for  the  Goths  and  '  rdals,  she  should  remember 
that  rhyme  was  rather  a  sc  ’  commodity  with  those  people, 
and  that  on  some  occasioL  t  might  have  been  better  if 
Sirs.  Emgsford  had  accepted  tbe  aid  of  those  ""extraneous 
sources  ”  mentioned  in  her  preface.  In  the  ""  Painter  of 
Venice  ”  she  introduces  us  to  the  city  of  Florence,  in  the 
da3r8  of  Cosmo  de  Medici,  the  ""  very  Arcady  of  poets, 
painters,  and  musicians.”  Yet  when  her  musician,  "‘Messer 
Domenico,”  lifts  up  his  voice,  ""as  with  the  passionate 
tenderness  of  Divine  Love  upon  his  lips,”  Mrs.  Kingsford 
can  apparently  find  nothing  better  for  him  to  sing  than — 

0  Jesu !  Thou  the  beauty  art 
Of  angehworlda  above, 

Thy  Name  is  music  to  the  heart, 

Enchanting  it  with  love  t 

»  Celestial  sweetness,  unalloyed, 

Who  eat  Thee  hunger  still. 

Who  drink  of  Thee  feel  yet  a  void 
Which  only  Thou  canst  fill  I 

One  would  suppose  that  it  must  have  been  a  fast-day  with 
the  pious  ""Messer  Domenico.” 

Mrs.  Kingsford  excels  in  figurative  language.  Metaphor 
is  undoubtedly  a  useful  figure  ;  but  with  metaphor,  as  with 
love,  it  is  best  to  be  off  with  the  old  before  we  are  on  with 
the  new.  Mrs.  Kingsford,  having  likened  history  to  silken 
cord,  and  the  different  ages  of  the  past  to  precious  stones 
strung  on  that  cord,  and  having,  moreover,  likened  these 
different  £^es  to  different  kinds  of  precious  stones,  concludes 
by  saying — 

And  althoi^h  we,  of  these  gentler  times,  may  prefer  to  adorn  the 
regal  coronal  with  the  more  temperate  beauty  of  the  white  diamond, 
the  tender  pearl,  or  the  milky  and  delicate  brilliance  of  the 
changeful  opal,  it  may  yet  he  no  unpleasant  pastime  for  ns  in  our 
lighter  moments  to  give  wing  to  our  thoughts,  and  send  them  back 
to  dip  and  hover  swallow-like  over  the  ruddy  stream  of  those  pMt 
and  angry  ages,  whose  fittest  types  are  tbe  crimaon  gems  on  the 
chain  ^  the  world's  rosary. 
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MINOE  NOTICES. 

Smugglers  and  Foresiers.  A  Bomauce.  By  Boua  Mackenzie 
Kettle!  (James  Weir.)  It  is  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
since  Miss  Kettle  published  this  her  nrst  novel.  Ccmsiderablc 
changes  have  established  themselves  in  fiction  since  that  time, 
and  Miss  Kettle’s  novel  was  to  some  extent  old-fashioned 
when  it  was  first  published.  The  ambition  of  tlie  authoress 
would  seem  to  have  received  its  most  modem  impulse  from 
Jane  Eyre but  the  line  of  the  production  stretches  back 
through  the  romantic  sensationalism  of  Scott  to  the  mo^ 
sensationalism  of  Richardson.  The  form  is  autobiographic  ; 
and  the  lady  who  tells  the  tale,  though  she  has  not,  like  Jane 
Eyre,  the  conrage  to  represent  herself  as  ^lain-Iooking,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  implies  that  she  has  a  sparkling  black  eye  and  a 
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foreign  market,  the  writer  of  a  new  and  original  comedi 
always  demand  from  criticism  somewhat  more  favour  tl 
ofnVflv  due  to  the  merits  of  his  work.  “  Ladv  Flnm  »  ; 


handsome  figure,  falls  gradually  but  desperately  in  love  with 
a  big  black  ruffian,  for  whom  at  first  she  entertains  a  shud¬ 
dering  aversion,  but  whose  better  nature  she  becomes  the 
instrument  of  developing.  Then  there  are  smugglers  and 
poachers,  preventive  officers  and  game-preservers,  with  corre¬ 
sponding  affrays ;  and  a  gallant  w^ucer  and  abductor,  who  is 
blonde,  uune,  and  prepossessing,  but  none  the  less  unscrupu¬ 
lous.  This  smooth-fronted  viflain  has  the  audacitjr  to  seize 
an  opportunity  of  kissing  the  heroine.  The  chapter  in  which 
this  18 described  is  headed  “The  Insult;”  and  the  fearful  agi¬ 
tation  into  which  it  throws  the  heroine,  the  burning  shame 
that  the  recollection  of  it  for  some  weeks  afterwards  calls  into 
her  maiden  cheek,  her  speechless  incapacity  to  make  known 
the  crime  to  her  real  lover,  and  the  misunderstanding  which 
this  was  very  near  occasioning,  are  depicted  with  a  vividness 
and  minuteness  of  detail  which  Richardson  himself  might 
have  envieil.  Altogether,  ‘  Smugglers  and  Foresters  ’  is  a 
pleasing  specimen  of  an  antiouated  style  of  fiction,  carefully 
and  interestingly  plotted,  ana  well- written.  It  cannot  be  said 
to  be  at  all  less  sensational  than  modern  fiction  ;  but  the 
sensation  is  remlered  less  dangerously  exciting  by  being 
transferred  back  to  an  impossible  or  at  least  obscuete  state  of 
society.  -  « 

In  this  months’  FraseVy  Mr.  Carlyle  brings  his  account  of 
the  Early  Kings  of  Norway  to  a  conclusion.  The  subject 
has  furnished  him  with  very  inferior  opportunities  for  his 
marvellous  fiowers  of  description  ;  and  he  has  not  been  able 
to  give  any  freshness  to  his  declamations  in  praise  of  despotic 
government.  It  is  pitiable  to  find  Mr.  Carlyle  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  ciuoting  in  his  epilogue  some  “  strange,  piercing, 
winged  wortis  of  liuskin”  about  “rectangular  beatitudes,” 
and  “  spherical  benevolence,”  and  “  the  command  of  Nature 
and  Heaven  at  your  peril  to  discern  worth  from  unworth  in 
everything,  and  most  of  all  in  man.”  This  kind  of  eloquence 
has  reached  the  barrel-orran  stage.  In  his  eulogy  of  the 
strong  measures  of  worthy  Harold  Fairhair,  Mr.  Carlyle  has 
made  one  very  singular  omission.  If  his  theories  of  govern¬ 
ment  were  less  a  matter  of  whim  and  caprice,  he  might  have 
been  impressed  with  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  men  who 
'went  away  from  Norway  in  (luest  of  a  new  home  beyond  the 
sea,  in  onler  not  to  be  compelled  to  Harold  FairhaiFs  uncere¬ 
monious  procedures,  were  tne  founders  of  that  Icelandic  Com¬ 
monwealth  to  whose  writers  we  owe  most  of  that  very  literature 
of  which  Mr.  Carlyle  speaks  so  highly.  Literature  flourished 
in  that  saga-hallowed  isle  only  as  long  as  it  was  a  self- 
governing  Itepublic.  And  the  ^ww’er  of  literary  production 
gradually  decayed  there  with  the  diminution  of  the  right  of 
self-government.  We  cannot  conceive  of  anything  more  con¬ 
trary  to  the  true  Germanic,  the  true  Noi*se,  spirit  and  history 
than  this  idolising  of  a  one  man’s  tyranny,  in  which  Mr. 
Carlyle  revels.  SuTtanic  rule  has  been  by  the  spumed  Teuton 
race  since  the  earliest  dawn  of  its  history.  Were  the  chroni¬ 
clers  and  skalds  of  old  to  peruse  Mr.  Carlyle’s  wortis,  they 
would  stand  aghast  at  the  unwarrantable  conclusions  he  draws 
from  their  records  and  lays.  It  is  a  pity  that  one  who  has 
done  so  much  to  acquaint  the  English  public  with  German 
literature  should  have  gone  so  far  astay  in  his  appreciation  of 
the  spirit  of  another  branch  of  the  Germanic  race.  The  Nor- 
wegiiuis  of  to-day,  whose  constitution — barring  the  monarchi¬ 
cal  cy|>her  that  is  written  at  its  to|) — approaches  closely  that 
of  the  Swiss  Republic,  are  not  likely  to  appreciate  very  highly 
Mr.  Carlyle’s  philo-tyrannic  Epilogue. 

There  are  several  remarkable  papers  in  the  magazines  for 
this  month  on  which  w'e  have  not  space  to  remark — a  review 
of  Mr.  Sidgwick’s  ‘  Methoils  of  Ethics,’  by  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen, 
in  ‘  Fraser’s  ;  a  notice,  by  the  siime  writer,  in  the  ‘Fort- 
nightlv,’  of  William  Law,  a  very  remarkable  figure  in  the  reli¬ 
gious  history  of  England,  who  was  the  spiritual  father  of  the 
Wesleys,  and  to  whose  “  Call  to  the  Unconverted  ”  Dr.  Johnson 


strictly  due  to  the  merits  of  his  work.  “  Lady  Flora”  is  dis. 
tinctly  of  home  manufacture,  and  has  the  name  of  its  makers. 
Messrs.  Robertson,  Albeiy,  and  Company,  stamped  very 
clearly  on  its  front.  It  is,  in  fact,  written  by  one  of  Hr 
Robertson’s  young  men  who  has  already  risen  to  considerdtion 
on  the  stage  as  Mr.  Charles  Coghlan.  As  an  actor  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales’s  Theatre,  Mr.  Coghlan  has  been  trained  to 
face  the  fire  of  repartee,  the  shower  of  caustic  allusions,  and 
the  charge  of  light  and  heavy  pleasantries.  Moreover  he  has 
a  nimble  wit  and  is  full  of  jests  and  gibes.  But  he  confounds 
the  form  of  the  drama  with  its  essence,  and  seems  to  think 
that  the  thrust  and  parry  of  chance  conversation  are  as  good 
for  dramatic  purposes  as  the  stir  of  human  activity  and  the 
measurement  of  man  against  man  in  action.  Having  no  story 
to  tell  he  tries  to  illumine  a  stamant  play  with  a  swarm  of 
firefly  quips.  Mr  Coghlan  does  nimself  injustice.  He  should 
beware  of  the  new  school  which  has  caught  the  public  ear. 
He  should  avoid  their  taffeta  phrases  and  spruce  affectations, 
and  lay  to  heart  the  well-worn  truths  that  the  drama  is  a 
moving  and  a  progressive  thing ;  that  the  characters  must 
advance  to  a  central  idea  or  recede  from  it ;  and  for  the 
watch  to  sit  still  and  babble  and  talk  is  most  tolerable  and 
not  to  be  endured. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  the  Due  de  Chavannes’  country-house 
in  Gloucestershire.  That  young  man  in  the  creased  hunting 
coat  mending  his  whip  at  the  table  is  Lord  Melton  of  Melton 
Towel'S,  a  rough  and  uneducated  peer,  who  went  to  the 
University,  paid  something  and  was  made  a  B.A.,  and  then 
left  the  University,  paid  something  more,  and  became  an  M.A. 
The  sturdy  Nimr^  in  front  of  the  fire  is  George  de  Chavannes, 
who  is  engaged  to  rich  Lady  Flora  Toppington.  And  the 
person  with  the  newspaper  is  Henry  Arm3rtage,  remesenta- 
tive  of  letters  and  art.  Lord  Melton  hated  art.  When  he , 
succeeded  to  the  title  he  had  a  painter-fellow  down  from 
Loudon  to  paint  the  place  ;  but,  as  the  walls  had  been  white¬ 
washed  and  the  park  gravelled,  the  artist  could  find  nothing 
picturesque  but  the  pig-styes,  and,  by  J ove,  he  painted  them, 
too,  sent  the  thi^g  to  the  Academy,  and  there  it  hung, 
number  two  hundred  and  something,  as  “  Melton  Towers, 
Evening.”  His  lordship  therefore  resolved  to  keep  jealous 
watch  over  Armytage,  and  especially  over  the  attentions  paid 
by  him  to  Lady  Flora.  The  old  Duke,  too,  was  disturbea  by 
Armytage’s  habit  of  reading  amatory  passages  from  Be 
Musset  m  the  hearing  of  the  heiress,  and  would  not  be  com- 
forteil  by  the  thought  that  the  readeFs  pronunciation  made 
him  unintelligible.  But  a  pleasing  diversion  was  caused  by 
the  arrival  from  Chatnagore  of  Miss  Sophie  Duchesne,  with 
two  Indian  servants,  a  l^x  of  snakes,  ana  a  monkey  ;  and,  as 
the  Indian  servants  threw  the  duke’s  beef  out  of  window 
with  cries  of  “  cow,”  as  the  snakes  took  refuge  among  the 
folds  of  the  tablecloth,  and  as  the  monkey  amused  himself  \ 
with  the  family  collection  of  butterflies,  all  went  as  merry  as  a 
marriage  bell  till  George  wooed  and  won  the  owner  of  these 
treasures  and  left  Lady  Flora  to  Armytage.  The  weight  of 
this  play  does  not  press  on  the  performers.  Most  of  them 
are  highly  esteem^,  Mr.  Hare  for  liis  half-length  portraits 
of  elderly  bucks,  Mr.  Clayton  for  Mercutios,  Mr.  Kendal  for 
sighing  lovers,  Miss  Fawsitt  for  hoydens,  Mrs  Kendal  for 
coquettes ;  jmd  their  ]>arts  being  played  with  little  earnest¬ 
ness  and  no  depth,  and  their  reputations  in  no  way  affected 
by  the  performance,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the’success  of  the 
evening  was  won  by  Mr.  Cliarles  Kelly  and  Mr.  H.  Kemble, 
actors  of  no  reputation  at  all. 


PRINCESS  S  THEATRE. 

“  Le  Tour  du  Monde  ”  and  the  grand  staircase  of  the  Opera 
have  for  some  time  divided  the  attention  of  Paris.  The  car- 
{)entering  of  the  two  works  has  much  in  common.  But  M. 
GarnieFs  masterpiece  is  at  least  solid,  while  M.  Verne’s  play 

ii;  .1-.^  1  cultivated, 


IS  so  niuisy  inat  it  is  haru  to  recognise 
witty,  and  imaginative  WTriter  who,  b 
honej^d  romance,  has  done  more  to  sj 
truths  of  science  among  the  people  than 
jwdic  primers.  Mr.  Phileas  Fogg,  his  hero,  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  members  of  the  Reform  Club,  an  esta¬ 
blishment  in  London  built  in  the  style  of  a  Chinese  pagoda, 
and  situated  close  to  the  Oysters- Rooms  of  Haymarket,  where 
the  members  were  proposed  by  their  bankers,  where  they  were 
required  to  leave  their  photographs  for  the  use  of  caricaturists 
and  the  illustrated  papers,  where  the  Evening  Stard  news¬ 
paper  was  generally  reml,  where  ladies  came  to  plight  their 
vows,  and  where  the  servants  were  chosen  from  the  ranks  of 
strolling  singers,  circus  grooms,  tight-rope  dancers,  performers 
on  the  flying  trapeze,  professors  or  gymnastics,  ana  firemen  ; 
and  on  Wednesday,  (^tober  2nd,  187^  Mr.  Fogg  left  ^arin^- 
cross  station  with  his  servant,  two  shirts,  and  a  “  makintosch, 
having  wagered  50,000/.  that  he  would  go  round  the  world  m 
eighty  dajT?.  From  his  experiences  on  this  voyage  a  largo 


LADY  FLORA  AT  THE  COURT  THEATRE. 

Though  bounties  and  drawbacks  were  a  hindrance  to 
domestic  industry,  they  may  still  serve  to  stimulate  domestic 
art ;  and  .is  there  (^main  a  few  {)er8ons  of  approved  judg¬ 
ment  who  believe  that  the  home  manufactures  of  the  English 
stage  may  be  brought  into  successful  competition  with  the 


number  of  useful  hints  might  be  compiled  for  the  use  of  of  Mdme.  Adelina  Patti  (who  will  take  the  leading  part  in 
travellers.  If,  for  example,  you  are  passing  through  Suez,  the  revival  of  M.  Gounod’s  Romeo  and  Juliet”),  Mdmes. 
and  though  an  Englishman,  are  furnished  with  a  passport  Albani,  Vilda,  Sinico,  Marimon,  I^Angeri,  Scalchi,  and  Signori 
describing  exactly  your  personal  appearance,  it  is  considered  Nicolini,  Bolis,  Bettini,  Faure,  Cotogni,  Maurel,  Graziani,  etc. 
advisable  not  to  show  this  passport  to  the  first  stranger  you  Several  new  appearances  are  announced,  of  which  due  notice 
meet  on  the  quay,  lest  the  stranger  be  a  detective  and  follow  will  be  taken  in  these  columns.  Mr.  Mapleson’s  programme 
you  round  the  world  on  suspicion  of  having  robbed  the  Bank  is  not  yet  fully  known.  We  can,  however,  confidently  assert 
of  England.  If  your  train  diould  break  down  in  the  plains  that  the  performance  of  Wagner’s  “  Lohengrin  ”  is  at  last 
of  Bundelcund,  and  you  should  meet  a  procession  of  BraWins  seriously  considered.  The  same  opera  as  a  matter  of  course 
and  Fakii's  carmng  a  statue  of  the  goddess  Kali,  six-headed,  figures  also  amongst  the  promised  new  works  of  the  rival 
betel-smeared,  skull-bedecked,  and  dragging  to  her  husband’s  impressario’s  scheme.  We  say  as  a  matter  of  course,  because 
funeral  pyre  a  lotos-footed  widow,  you  will  act' wisely  in  not  for  the  last— we  are  ashamed  to  say  how  many  years,  false 
rescuing  the  widow,  even  if  she  speaks  English  perfectly,  and  promises  of  a  speedy  production  of  one  or  the  other  of  Wagner’s 
plays  vmist  with  tolerable  skill ;  for  otherwise  the  magistrate  works  have  been  made,  for  reasons  best  known  to  those  who 
of  4e  district  will  call  on  you  at  breakfast  next  morning  in  in  this  manner  thought  fit  to  trifle  with  the  expectancy  of  the 
evening  dress,  brihging  with  him  two  London  policemen  and  public.  This  season,  however,  the  realisation  of  the  promise 
his  staff  of  office,  and  will  make  you  find  a  considerable  bail,  in  one,  and  most  likely  in  both  cases,  seems  sufficiently  secured  ; 
Travellers  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  who  are  afraid  of  snakes  not  because  either  of  the  managers  has  been  seized  with  a  fit 
should  provide  themselves  with  a  prima  donna  or  other  per-  of  progressive  love  of  art,  but  because  several  of  our  favourite 
son  of  exceptionally  strong  but  not  necessarily  musical  voice,  artists  have  been  highly  successful  in  the  leading  parts  of  the 


of  Bundelcund,  ana  you  snouia  meet  a  procession  or  isranmins 
and  Fakii's  carrying  a  statue  of  the  goddess  Kali,  six-headed, 
betel-smeared,  skull-bedecked,  and  dragging  to  her  husband’s 
funeral  pyre  a  lotos-footed  widow,  you  will  act' wisely  in  not 
rescuing  the  widow,  even  if  she  speaks  English  perfectly,  and 
olavs  wnirt  with  tolerable  skill ;  for  otherwise  the  magistrate 


whose  song  will  at  once  release  them  from  the  closest  embrace 
of  the  cobra.  From  San  Francisco  to  New  York  the  shortest 
and  most  comfortable  way  is  to  travel  on  foot ;  for  the  speed 
of  the  trains  does  not  exceed  one  hundred  yards  in  an  hour, 
the  carriages  being  in  no  way  coupled  together,  and  stated 
intervals  of  some  duration  being  allowed  by  the  company  for 
the  attacks  of  Red  Indians.  If  taken  by  Pawnees,  you  should 
place  your  servant  in  a  hollow  tree,  so  that  he  may  shoot  the 
chief  from  inside  at  a  critical  moment,  and  the  soldiers 
assembling  at  the  report  may  exterminate  the  tribe  at  one 
discharge.  And  if  coals  run  short  on  the  voyage  from  America 
to  Liverpool,  and  by  using  the  masts  and  woodwork  as  fuel 
you  happen  to  blow  up  the  vessel,  remember  that  the  rudder 
and  its  gear  may  be  safely  relied  on  to  bring  you,  your  ser¬ 
vant,  your  American  friend,  your  Parsi  widow,  and  your 
detective  safely  to  land  in  time  to  win  youi*  wager  by  five 
seconds. 

Some  of  these  effects  are  confined  to  the  .representation  at 
Paris ;  but  the  version  produced  on  Monday  at  the  Princess’s 
Theatre  contains  many  suggestions  of  an  equally  valuable 
nature.  The  student  of  national  characteristics,  however,  will 
find  more  food  for  reflection  in  the  varying  success  in  France 
^d  England  of  the  different  parts  of  the  panorama.  All  the 
lions  of  the  Parisian  carnival — Daras  Mizxa  the  valse-player, 
M.  Baudiy  the  painter,  M.  Gamier  the  architect,  Biael  the 
tamer,  the  Japanese  jugglers,  even  the  Lord  Mayor— dwindled 
before  M.  Verne’s  elephant.  Rumour  blew  the  trumpet  before  I 
him,  and  told  bow  the  directors  of  the  Jardin  d’Acclimatation 
had  refi^d  to  part  the  loving  pair  who  are  known  as  Romeo 
Md  Juliet ;  how  a  machine  was  constructed  by  Dcedalian  art 
in  the  semblance  of  an  elephant ;  how  at  last  a  monstrous 
bttle  beast  was  found  at  Bristol,  and  straightway  shipped  for 
the  Porte  Saint  Martin  ;  and  when  with  tragic  gait  the  tiny 
animal  shambled  down  to  the  footlights,  gleaming  in  purple 
and  gold,  and  waving  his  trunk  amicably  towards  the  leader 
of  the  orchestra,  there  arose  in  the  theati-e  such  a  universal 
shout  that  the  Seine  trembled  underneath  her  banks  and  the 
success  of  the  piece  was  assured.  Next  in  Parisian  regard 
were  the  serpents  of  Borneo,  who  wound  themselves  artistically 
round  the  heroine’s  body,  and  for  a  long  time  refused  to  hear 
the  voice  of  the  charmers,  charmed  they  never  so  wisely,  until 
me  queen  araived  and  subdued  them  with  an  operatic  trill, 
t^fiodal  drama  of  England  has  been  too  long  sup- 
Zoological  Gardens  for  a  Loudon  audience  to  oe 
moved  by  elephants  and  snakes.  The  interest  at  the  Princess’s 


cast,  and  now  wish  to  add  English  “  laurels  of  the  future  ”  to 
those  gathered  in  Transatlantic  regions.  Mdme.  Albani,  just 
returned  from  her  American  tour,  will  appear  as  Elsa  at  Covent 
Garden,  while  Mdme.  Nilsson  is  bent  ujion  expounding  the 
mysterious  charms  of  Wagner’s  heroine  to  Dniry  Lame  audiences. 
At  the  latter  theatre,  ^e  paui;  of  Lohengrin  will  be  sung 
by  Signor  Campanini,  who  created  the  character  at  Bologna. 
Mdlle.  Titiens  will  sing  Ortrud,  which  part,  although  rather 
low  for  her  voice,  is  admirably  ^apted  for  the  display  of  her 
high  dramatic  qualities.  Sir  Michael  Costa  will  wield  the 
bfiton,  so  that  a  correct  rendering  of  the  music  may  be  look^ 
forward  to.  It  seems  less  cei-tain  whether  a  congenial  enter¬ 
ing  into  Wagner’s  aspirations  can  be  expected  from  him,  or 
indeed  from  conductor  and  singers  at  eitiier  theatre  ;  but  we 
refrain  from  dismal  prognostications.  The  fact  itself  is  some¬ 
what  melancholy,  that  the  desired  introduction  of  Wagner’s 
dramatic  music  will  now  at  last  be  due  to  that  most  deplora¬ 
ble  feature  of  our  operatic  life,  the  “  starring  ”  system.  How¬ 
ever,  as  the  matter  stands,  it  will  be  our  wisest  plan  to  take 
the  good  that  is  offered  without  examining  too  closely  the 
source  from  which  it  flows.  We  ought  to  add  that  amongst 
the  revivals  at  Covent  Garden  promised  by  Mr.  Gye  is 
Herold’s  “  Le  Pre  aux  Clercs,”  a  specimen,  although  not  one  of 
the  highest  order,  of  that  refined  school  of  light  Irench  opera 
which  at  present,  alas  !  begins  more  and  more  to  disappeui* 
from  the  boards. 

An  interesting  feature  of  last  Satuida^s  Crystal  Palace 
Concert  was  Joachim’s  Concerto  in  E  for  violin  and  orchestra, 
played  by  the  composer.  It  was  written  shortly  before  the 
season  of  1864,  when  it  was  brought  out  by  Herr  Joachim  at 
one  of  the  Philharmonic  Concerts.  Since  then  it  has  not 
been  Iieard  in  this  country,  and  was  therefore  most  likely  a 
novelty  to  most  hearers ;  ourselves  amongst  the  number.  We 
must  ask  tlie  reader  to  consider  our  remarks  as  the  result  of  a 
first  impression.  It  is  said  that  when  Schuppanzigli,  the 
celebrat^  violinist,  complained  about  a  passage  in.  one  of 
Beethoven’s  compositions  as  unmanageable  lor  his  instrument, 
he  received  the  answer  from  the  irate  master  : — “  Do  you  sup¬ 
pose  I  tliink  of  your  damned  fiddle  when  the  genius  8j)eaks 
to  me  1  ”  Joachim  the  composer  would  not  have  given  the 
same  answer  to  Joachim  the  virtuoso.  His  Concerto  is  in 
the  first  instance  written  for  his  instniment.  We  do  not  say 
this  with  any  dis]mraglng  intention.  The  display  of  the 
sonorous  qualities  of  the  instrument  is  by  no  means  an  unim¬ 
portant  consideration  in  instrumental  or  indeed  in  vocal  com- 


neatre  centres  in  the  scenery,  which  is  furnished  by  all  the  position.  But  never  ought  these  effects  of  sound  to  obtrude  on 
Pcorators  except  M.  Cheret  ;  in  the  silk  dresses  of  Mr.  Ahl-  the  general  poetic  design  of  the  piece.  They  are  justified  as  long 
rn,  for  which  Miss  Helen  Barry  has  been  specially  engaged ;  as  they  remain  means  to  obtain  an  artistic  purpose  ;  they  are 
Buisseret,  which  prove  that  the  steps  fatal  as  soon  as  they  become  purjxjse  tliemselves.  Herr 
her  European  sisterhood  are  as  commonly  Joachim  is  far  from  the  meaningless  display  of  mere 
practised  in  a  Hindu  necronolia  as  undpr  the  macaw-trees  and  meehani'f!al  skill  that  marks  the  ordinary  virtuoso.  He  is 


of  T  r  ^uisseret,  wnich  prove  tnat  tne  steps 

nrapT^^^^  her  European  sisterhood  are  as  commonV 
piactised  in  a  Hindu  necropolis  as  under  the  macaw-trees  and 
eca-paJnis  of  Malacca.  For  the  sake  of  these  the  spectacle 
^  approbation,  in  spite  of  a  few  accidents, 

icn  Mr.  Sinclair  excused  in  a  touching  little  speech  on  the 
^  und  of  the  confusion  of  tongues  that  existed  behind  the 

Walter  Macleane. 


MUSIC. 

MUSIC  OF  THE  FORTNIGHT. 

the  coming  opera  season. — ^joachim’s  violin  concerto, 

principle  of  dualism  is  once  more  destined  to 
and^  lu  ^  ^ratic  enterprise  of  the  metropolis.  Mr.  Gye 
.  Mr.  Mapleson  have  issued  or  are  about  to  issue 
and^  P*’®®P®ctive  arrangements,  full  of  hope  and  promise, 
®tddded  with  a  galaxy  of  “stars,”  of  various 
JJJ^g^tudes.  Amongst  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
to  appear  at  Covent  Garden  we  mention  the  name^ 


meclianical  skill  that  marks  the  ordinary  virtuoso.  He  is 
undoubtedly  a  composer,  and  as  such  inspired  with  high 
artistic  enthusiasm.  At  the  same  time  this  inspii’ation 
seldom  makes  him  overlook  an  opportunity  of  technical  dis¬ 
play.  We  are  never  quite  certam  that  we  are  listening  to 
the  voice  of  “the  genius;”  that  the  fiddle— an  excellent, 
delightful  fiddle  though  it  may  be— is  not  occasionally  tak¬ 
ing  its  own  language  for  its  own  particular  purpose.  J oachim’s 
Concerto  in  this  respect  is  nearer  akin  to  the  excellent 
compositions  for  the  violin  by  his  master  Spohr  than  to  the 
grand  conceptions  of  a  Beethoven  or  a  Mendelssohn.  Our 
remarks  chiefly  apply  to  the  first  movement,  the  florid  style  of 
which  seems  to  betray  the  hand  of  the  virtuoso.  Tlie  piece, 


however  is  exceedingly  graceful,  and  its  dynamic  changes  and 
nuances  are  well  cidculated.  The  second  movement,  an 
Andante  in  C  minor,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  by  far  superior 
to  its  predecessor  as  regards  genuine  inspiration  and  melo¬ 
dious  now.  The  second  subject,  in  A  flat,  particularly  is  of 
ffreat  beauty.  The  third  movement  (Allegro  energico  e  cappn- 
cioso^  again  returns  to  the  florid  style ;  but  here  the  rapid 
and  exwedingly  difficult  passages  of  the  solo  instrument  are 
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in  perfect  harmony  with  thfe  brilliant  and  somewhat  humorous 
diarader  of  the  whole  piece.  The  orchestration  is  skilful, 
thon^  somewhat  meagre,  in  order,  most  likely,  not  to 
encumber  the  solo  instrument.  As  a  whole,  we  consider  the 
work  as  a  decidedly  valuable  addition  to  our  concert  pro¬ 
grammes,  and  should  be  glad  to  meet  with  it  again.  Played 
as  it  was  last  Saturday,  it  cannot  fail  of  success.  The  vocalist 
at  the  same  concert  was  Mdlle.  Helene  Amim  (her  firat 
appearance  at  the  Crystal  Palace),  who  sang  Handel’s  aria, 
“Awake,  Satumia”  (Semele),  with  much  spirit  and  dramatic 
vigour.  Since  we  last  heard  her  the  lady  has  greatly  improved 
with  regard  to  the  management  of  her  voice.  Only  the  lower 
notes  are  harsh,  and  require  further  careful  treatment.  The 
lady  also  gave  us  two  Oermaii  songs — “  Lieliestreu,”  by 
Brahms  ;  and  “  Ich  groUe  nicht,”  by  Schumann.  The  tempo  of 
the  latter  was  much  too  slow,  besides  which  Miss  Amim 
seemed  somewhat  at  variance  with  her  accompanyist.  The 
song  by  Brahms  is  one  of  its  composer’s  earliest  and  at  the 
same  time  most  impressive  lyric^  productions.  Upon  the 
whole.  Miss  Amim’s  rendering  was  satisfactory  ;  but  she 
failed  to  give  suflBcieut  enijiliasis  to  the  climax  of  the  song  on 
the  word  “  Pels.” 

The  first  concert  of  the  British  Orchestral  Society  was 
devoted  exclusively  to  works  by  the  late  Sir  SteradaJe  Ben¬ 
nett.  A  memorial  concert  of  a  similar  kind  took  place  some 
time  ago  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  This  posthumous  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  merits  so  long  ’  nei'lected  again  proves  the  enor¬ 
mous-value  of  an  artist’s  death  for  an  arti^’s  work.  The 
chief  items  of  the  programme  of  the  first-mentioned  concert 
were  Symphony  in  U  minor.  Overture  to  “  Paradise  and  the 
Peri,”  and  Concerto  in  F  minor,  No.  4,  for  pianoforte  and 
orchestra.  The  latter  work  was  played  bv  a  young  lady  (rf 
much  promijw»,  Miss  Florence  May,  who  achieved  a  decided 
success  both  by  her  executive  skill  and  by  the  refinement  of 
her  touch.  We  understand  that  the  la<ly  has  had  for  some 
time  the  advantage  of  Herr  Brahms’  instruction.  The  band 
of  the  Orchestral  Society  consists,  as  before,  of  more  than 
seventy  players  of  British  nationality,  Mr.  G.  Mount  again 
acting  as  conductor. 

Little  8|>ace  remains  to  mention  the  two  interesting  piano¬ 
forte  recitids  given  by  Mdlle.  Marie  Krebs  on  Wednesdays, 
March  3rd  and  10th,  at  St.  James’s  Hall.  On  the  former 
occasion  she  was  assisted  by  Signor  Piatti,  together  with 
whom  she  playe<l  Mendelssohn’s  Sonata,  Op.  6S,  and  Intro¬ 
duction  ami  Polonaise,  Oj).  3,  by  Chopin,  lK)th  for  pianoforte 
and  violoncello.  The  chief  j)iece  of  her  second  recital  was 
Schumann’s  celebrated  “Carnival” — one  of  the  most  fanciful 
and  charming  productions  of  the  early  period  of  that  master. 
Mdlle.  Krebs  also  played  Beethoven’s  Sonata  in  C  major. 
Op  53,  the  graver  character  of  which  seems  to  agree  better 
with  the  serious,  dignified  nature  of  her  talent,  than  the  grace¬ 
ful  and  occasionally  whimsical  strains  of  the  more  modem 
composer.  About  the  high  technical  and  intellectual  quidities 
of  tne  lady’s  style,  we  have  spoken  on  many  previous  occa¬ 
sions.  At  her  second  recited,  Mdlle.  Krebs,  although  un¬ 
assisted,  hatl  succeedeil*  in  attracting  a  numerous  and  appre¬ 
ciative  audience. 

THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

The  chief  event  of  imjiortance  during  the  past  fortnight  in 
the  monetiu*y  world  has  been  the  large  failure  notified  on 
Satu^ay  last,  ami  the  consequent  canards  which  always  tend 
to  disturb  in  mimy  ways  the  even  tenour  of  the  Money 
Market.  That  this  susjiension  of  payment  on  the  part  of  one 
of  the  largest,  but  most  specuLitive,  of  City  firms  has  not 
causetl  greater  and  more  wide-spread  distrust  is  to  be  attri- 
buteil  to  the  fac*t  tliat  the  result  had  been  discounted  by 
nearly  every  one  who  ha<l  the  control  of  banking  and  discount 
business  for  some  time  j>ast,  and  it  would  appear  that,  not- 
withstuiding  the  rivalry  and  coin))etitiou  existent  between 
the  various  houses  in  these  blanches  of  commerce,  inforaia- 
tiou  regarding  the  position  and  stability  of  their  customers  is 
passed  freely  from  h.uid  to  hand.  Had  tratle  been  in  the 
inflated  mnditiou  it  was  in  two  years  since,  there  can  l)e  but 
little  doubt  that  the  effect  of  a  house  pulling-uj)  with  the 
enomious  liabilities  which  are  reported  in  this  case,  would 
have  eventuated  in  a  far  more  serious  situation  than  ajjpears 
likely  to  occur  now.  It  is  {losKible,  even  higldy  probable,  that 
further  embarra.sHmeutH  may  take  place  in  connection  w’ith 
minor  housiyi  bound  up  in  some  way  ttt  r>tker  with  the 
oolosKil  liusiueHs  amassed  into  the  hamls  (A  one  firm  after 
tliirty  years’  trading,  but  tliat  any  wide-iq/rearl  ilisasters  will 
ensue  is  not  considered  within  the  Ixiunrls  of  jirobability, 
by  those  most  capable  of  forming  aii  o|iiniou  on  the 
subject.  ^The  ^  moral  to  be  pointed  in  the  matter  is, 
the  inadvisability  of,  a  s^tstem  of  open  or  blank  credits 
in  oreign  countries,  fiistenng  and  Hup|xirting  the  con¬ 
signment  of  produce  here,  with  whicli  the  market,  per¬ 
haps,  is  well  supplied,  and  the  forced  realisation  of  which 
results  in  heavy  losses. 


During  last  week,  it  was  at  one  time  anticipated  that  the 
Bank  directors  would  have  h^  to  advance  their  minmutk 
owing  to  the  demand  which  existed  for  a  day  or  two  for 
count  accommodation,  and  bill-brokers  refused  to  act,  stiw 
subject  to  any  alteration  in  the  rate.  A  considerablo 
of  money  was  borrowed  at  short  dates  for  the  settlement  ct 
the  Stock  Exchange,  and,  as  this  is  returnable  during  theme- 
sent  week,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  pressure  will  he  fdt  ior 
some  days  to  come.  A  feature  which  has  had  much 
on  the  course  of  the  Money  Market  has  been  the  heavy  kbl 
chases  of  Stock  on  this  side  for  French  account,  and  coo. 
sequent  advance  in  the  rate  of  exchange.  These  puichaMi 
are  reported  to  be  on  an  enormous  scale,  and  are  due%  ii 
Turkish,  Spanish,  and  Peruvian  securities,  and  othw^natar- 
national ”  stock.  At  the  present  time,  the  “bulls”  on  the 
Paris  Bourse  appear  so  far  to  be  having  it  all  their  own 
way,  and  heavy  losses  have  been  incurred  by  speculatanfor  the 
fall.  Whether  this  state  of  tjiings  can  exist  for  long,  is  donhtf^ 
but  it  would  be  difficult  to  break  down  the  powerful  arganim- 
tion  which  has  evidently  been  formed  to  promote  a  nee  in 
many  of  what  can  with  reason  be  termed  “speculative”  stocks. 
While,  however,  the  French  exchange  is  ^vancing,  thst  of 
New  York  is  tending  against  us,  and  at  the  point  at  which  it 
now  stands  it  would  pay  to  export  gold  there,  but  this  seems 
unlikely  to  occur,  altimugh  the  want  of  gold  on  that  side  most 
be  great,  for  by  last  return  of  the  Associated  BaiAs  they 
only  held  under  millions  sterling  of  specie.  The  opentioDs 
of  the  “gold  ring”  appear,  therefore,  to  be  in  full  swi^g,  ssd 
the  premium  has  risen  to  16^;  but  as  both  this  and  the  ex¬ 
change  on  London  vary  sometimes  considerably  in  a  di^,  it  is 
difficult  to  predict  with  confidence  the  course  which  the  market 
may  take.  However,  the  opinions  of  those  best  informed  are 
that  no  withdrawals  to  any  extent  will  take  place  from  this 
side,  as,  through  the  agency  of  the  telegraph,  the  news  ef  a 
shipment  of  gold  there  wo^d  have  a  steadying  and  beneficial 
effect  on  the  New  York  market,  thereby  rendering  furthm 
exports  unnecessary. 

For  the  future  of  our  own  market,  unless  it  is  in  any  way 
disturbed  by  farther  large  commercial  failures,  it  may  be  pre¬ 
dicted  that  it  will  take  a  more  steady  course  than  seemed 
probable  a  month  since.  The  absence  of  demand  for  buUiaa 
for  the  Continent,  the  high  rate  of  the  Paris  exchange,  the 
semi-official  denial  that  the  Germans  are  likely  to  become 
withdrawers  of  gold,  and  the  comparative  scarcity,  still  con¬ 
tinuing,  of  commercial  paper  for  discount,  point  to  a  ret^tiou 
of  the  present  rate  of  discount  rather  than  to  enhanced  ratesi 
There  are,  however,  the  two  circumstances,  whidi  we  have 
pointed  out,  which  way  occur  to  modify  or  alter  entirety  the 
present  state  of  things. 

In  the  markets  for  English  Public  Securities  and  Home 
Railway  Stocks  there  has  been  a  large  business  transasted, 
and  the  confidence  shown  by  the  investing  public  m  the 
future  of  the  dividend-paying  powers  of  the  latter  is  extra¬ 
ordinary.  Attention  h^  lately  been  drawn  to  the  subject^ 
and  when  we  find  two  large  railways  like  the  Great  Eastern 
and  Chatham  returning  no  dividend,  and  whose  stocks  stand 
at  present  at  45  and  24  respectively,  it  ap}>earB  a  reasoiabb 
inquiry  to  make,  on  what  do  the  public  pin  their  faith  1  Is  it 
in  the  increased  future  development  of  the  traffic?  This 
would  cause  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  expenditure, 
which  would  either  have  to  come  out  of  the  revenue  or  be  an 
addition  to  the  capital  account.  If  any  hope  be  placed  in  tte 
abolition  of  the  Passenger  Tax,  which  certainly  is  hardly  within 
the  realms  of  the  probable,  at  any  rate  this  year,  this  compara¬ 
tively  small  boon  would  be  nothing  to  the  “  long  lines  ”  in  com¬ 
parison  to  the  increased  expenses  which  they  now  are  about 
to  incur.  Regarded  in  .‘uiy  light,  we  can  only  revert  to  th« 
opinion  that  public  faith  is  great  in  Railway  Stocks  at  the 
present  time. 

The  Foreign  Stock  Mai'ket  has  be^  animated  for  some 
time  past  in  consequence  of  Paris  purchases ;  but  as  we 
I  write  a  change  lias  taken  place,  and  those  securities  which 
i  have  been  in  great  demand  have  relapsed,  mainly  owing 
to  a  depressed  feeling  due  to  rumours  of  further  comph- 
cations.  Turkish  Stocks  have  been  dealt  in  very  largely* 
but  not  on  English  account,  and  this  remark  is  equally 
aj)plicable  to  Peruvian,  and  with  regard  to  the  latter,  it  i* 
said  that  a  syndicate  in  Paris  is  engage<l  in  making  arranw- 
ments  to  take  over  the  contracts  for  the  guano  from  the 
present  holders  (which  terminate  next  Jun^,  and  it  is  pre* 
sumed  that  this  will  permit  future  coupons  to  be  met 
when  due.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  stocks  of 
the  manure  in  Europe  are  large,  and,  as  we  have  before- 
mentioned,  the  consumption,  in  consequence  of  the  high 
^  comfiared  with  “  nitrates,”  is  falling  off,  and  as  this  article 
is  the  chief  security  for  the  payment  of  interest,  &c.,  it  is 
a  matter  which  requires  grave  consideration.  At  the  prC" 
sent  time  the  last  loan  pays  the  investor  over  9  per  cent., 
we  think,  were  there  not  a  feeling  of  distrust  prevalent 
would  not  be  at  this  figure.  Spanish  continue  to 
with  each  scrap  of  news  &om  the  scat  of  war,  and  on  all  kin® 
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AQUARIUM 

in  12,000  Bhi^of  £ft  each, 
ak  Sit  ’til  ?  Allotment,  and  the  balance  as  required. 

n  9*11^  Annum  ia  guaranteed  by  the  Contractors  on 
the  paid-up  Capital  of  the  Company  during  the  conatruotion  of  the  Works. 

PATBOWB. 

^*Pn..uSt***  Th®  S"!  Lieut.-GOTeral  Sir  Chas.  HasUnga 

Foulett.  Doyle,  K.C  M.G 

Hon.  Sir  Henry  Keppd,  S^Admlral  Rowley  Lambert, 


of  romaurs  ;  but  so  long  as  the  overdue  coupons  are  not  paid 
or  liquidated  in  any  form,  we  cannot  see  that  it  much  matters 
whewerthe  Stock  is  at  18  or  38.  No  explanation  is  forth¬ 
coming  why  some  arrangement  is  not  yet  made,  although  the 
public  were  doubtless  gratified  by  the  announcement,  ten  da^ 
since  of  the  arrival  of  the  securities  which  are  to  provide  the 


present  and  future  half-years’  ?  There  was  an  endeavour  to 
^t  up  some  speculation  in  Mexican,  and  it  succeeded  for  a 
day  or  two,  but  soon  came  to  grief.  It  arose  through  a  cir¬ 
culate  canard^  that  the  bondholders’  claims  would  l]«  recog¬ 
nised  in  some  manner,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  there  was 
as  much  truth  in  the  statement  as  there  would  be  that  Hon¬ 
duras,  Costa  Rica,  Paraguay,  &c.,  feeling  that  they  had  been 
treated  so  well,  not  only  by  the  rapid  way  in  which  their  loans 
had  been  absorbed  by  the  gullible,  but  in  c<msideration  of  the 
moderate  commissions,  &c.,  deducted  ere  the  amounts  reached 
their  rightful  destination,  had  agreed  to  pay  all  overdue  in¬ 
terest,  and  carry  out  faithfully  everything  promised  in  their 

prospectuses ! 


Sir  John  MaoneiL  LL.D.,  F.R.8.  E.  K.  Paraon,  EfO^.P, 
Major-General  Charles  CampbeB.  '  Lieut. -Colonei  F.  rremyss,  B.B. 

niBSCTORS. 

Sir  Angnstos  F.  Webster,  Bart.,  Hildon  Hoosc,  Bronglitao,fitodkbrldge, 
Hants,  Chairman. 

Albert  Kennt.  Esq.  (HeMra.  Besant  and  Porter),  Southsea. 

Colonel  F.  C.  Maude,  C.  B.,  V.C.,  Beauseant,  Southsea. 

£.  £.  Parson,  Esq,,  J.P.,  Southsea  (Chairman  of  the  Souihsea  Pier 
Company)' 

W.  H.  Saunders,  Esq.,  Director  Isle  of  Wight  (Newport  Junction) 
Railway  Company. 

Lieutenant-Coloael  Wemyss,  R.E.,  46  Pallmall,  8.  W.,  and  Fiaehiey. 
BANKBRS. 

The  Hampshire  Banking  Company.  Southampton  and  Southsea. 
London  Agents — The  London  Joint  Stock  Bank,Prinoes-Btiest|  liC. 

SBCRBTART. 

Henry  Kendrick,  Esq. 

OPVICBB. 

24  Oresham-street,  London,  £.C. 


-pjISUSE  OF  THE  ATHANASIAN  CREED. 

A  PRIZE  OF  FIFTY  POUNDS 
WHl  begiren  by  JAMES  HEYW(X)D,  Esq..  F.R.S., of  London,  for  the 
BK.8T  ESSAY  {not  exceeding  in  length  about  16  paget  of  demg  oetavo  Hk, 
$maU  pica  printing,  or  about  8,000  rnforde),  showing  the  Expediency  of  an 
Address  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  Queen  in  favour  of  such  a 
Bubrical  Itevision  of  the  Services  of  the  State  Church  as  wMI  abrogate  the 
threat  of  Everlasting  Perdition  to  those  of  her  Majesty's  subjects  who  do 
not  agree  with  the  Doctrines  contained  in  the  Athanasian  Creed. 

The  Essays  to  be  sent  before  the  1st  of  May,  187.V  The  name,  Ac.,  of  the 
writer  to  be  sent  witli  the  Essay  in  a  leparate  sealed  enyelope,  which  will 
not  be  opened  till  the  award  is  made. 

The  following  Gentlemen  have  been  chosen  as  the  Judges: — L.  M. 
Aspland,  Esq., LL.D.,  and  H.  A.  Brigiit,  Esq.,  M.A.  No  award  will  be 
wade  unless  the  Judges  are  satisfied  with  the  merits  of  one  Essay. 

Ail  Essays  to  be  sent  to  the  Rev.  R.  Spears,  37  Norfolk- street.  Strand, 
London. 


ABRIDGED  PROSPECTUS. 

The  objects  of  this  Company  arc  to  establish  at  Southsea  a  Floral  Hall 
or  Winter  Garden,  Ac.,  with  a  Marine  Aquarium,  and  to  provide  Artistlo, 
Scientific,  and  Musical  Entertainments  lor  the  Visitors  and  Rssidents.  A 
Skating  Kink  will  be  prorided. 

The  property  adjoias  the  Pier  at  Southsea,  and  is  within  a  few  minutes’ 
walk  of  Portsmontb,  Portsea,  Gosport,  and  Landport,  and  within  an  easy 
distance  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Southampton,  Ac. 

It  is  intended  to  grant  to  holders  of  Shares  the  privilege  of  free  admission 
upon  all  occasions  on  which  the  buildings  are  open  to  the  public. 

A  Contract  hus  been  entered  into  between  Messrs.  Jaexson  and  Co.,  and 
Leslie  Jeyes  on  behalf  of  the  Company.  It  is  dated  December  16, 1874. 

ProMpeotuscs  and  Forme  of  Application  for  Shares  may  be  <^talued  of 
the  Bunkers,  Solicitors,  and  Secretary. 


London  school  of  medicine  for  women, 

30  Henrietta-!<treet,  Bmnswick-square,  W.C. 

CouBCiL.— Mrs.  Garrett- Anderson,  M.D.,  Dr.  Charlton  Bastian.  Dr.  Bil¬ 
ling,  Dr.  Elizabeth  Blai^kwelL,  Dr.  Broadbent.  Dr.  King  Chambers,  Dr. 
Cbeadle,  Dr.  Lockhart  Clarke,  Mr.  George  Cowell.  Mr.  Critchett,  Mr.  Ernest 
Hart,  .Mr.  Berkeley  Hill,  Professor  Huxley,  Dr.  Hughlinas  Jackson,  Dr. 
Murie,  Mr.  A.  T.  Norton,  Dr.  Payne,  Dr.  W’.  8.  Playfair,  Mr.  Reores,  Mr. 
Rivlngton,  Dr.  Burden  Sanderson,  Dr.  Stokoe.  Dr.  Sturges. 

Lecturers.— Dr.  Charlton  Bastian,  Dr.  King  Chanobers,  Dr.  Cheadle, 
Mr.  Critchett,  Mrs.  (Jarrett- Anderson,  M.D.,  Dr.  Duprd,  Mr.  Heaton, 
Mr.  Berkeley  Hill,  Dr.  Murie,  Mr.  Reeves,  Mr.  Rivington,  Mr.  SchiUer, 
Dr.  Stokoe.  Dr.  Sturges. 

Dean  of  the  School— Mr.  A.  T.  Norton,  vice  Dr.  Anstie,  deceased. 

The  SU.MMEK  SESSION  will  commence  on  Saturday,  May  1st.  The 
following  Courses  of  Lectures  will  be  delivered  during  the  Session : — 
Msteris  Medica.  Botany,  Practical  Chemistry,  and  Comparative  Anatomy. 
Two  Entrance  Scholarships,  each  of  the  value  of  £25.  will  be  offered  lor 
competition  at  the  end  of  April  and  September  respectively. 

All  candidates  must  have  passed  a  Prelimiuary  Examination  in  Arts 
reoogniHed  by  the  Examining  Boards. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Dean  of  the  Sebool. 

EMMA  HEATON.  Secretary. 


A  RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  to  any  particular  person  is  no  donbt  a 
(theoretically)  remote  oontingeucy  ;  but  as  it  may  happen  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  very  next  journey  undertaki  n,  and  as  the  sum  at  which  it 
will  he  seen  the  risk  (in  a  ^ouniary  sense)  may  be  extinguished  FOR 
LIFE  ia  almost  absurdly  small,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
Insurance  is  AN  OBVlOuS  DITTY  in  the  case  of  most  travelers. 


AILWAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 

>  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

OFFICES-42  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 


RESERVE  FUND  AND  GUARANTEE,  £14,000. 


*  TBUSTXEB  AHD  f  DIRECTORS. 

*  James  Abbisi,  Esq.,  J.P.  t  M.  E.  Morsden,  Esq. 

f  Michael  Angelo,  Esq.  *tR-  B.  Msrtin,  Es<r.  M.A.,  F. 

t  John  Brown,  Esq.  *tSir  John  Murray.  Bart  (Chal 

t  C.  W.  C.  Hutton,  Esq.,  J.P.  t  U.  Osborne  Wltite,  Esq. 

t  Arthur  lago.  Esq.  •  James  Wliite,  Esq, 

*  Andrew  Johnston,  Esq.,  J.P.  t  Major  J.  Copley  Wray, 
t  U.  E.  Knight,  Esq.,  Alderman. 

Railway  Accidents  only.  Mutual  Assurance  with  Guarantee. 


T\ISENDOWMENT. — A  Lecture  on  Facts  and  Fallacies 
-L'  relating  to  Disendowment  ”  will  be  delivered  by  the  Rev.  J. 
guinness  ROGERS,  on  MONDAY  EVENING  NEXT,  at  the 
memorial  HALL,  Farrlngdon -street  HENRY  WRIGHT,  Esq.,  to 
preside.  Commence  at  seven.  Tickets  not  required. 


A  Policy  covering  the  WHOLE  OF  LIFE  is  issued  by  the  Company  for 
£3,  insuring  a  sum  of  £1,000  if  killed,  or  a  weekly  allowance  for  total  dis¬ 
ablement  of  £6,  and  £1  lOs.  for  partial  disablement. 

Table  of  Rates  for  smaller  sums,  and  for  premiums  by  two  Instalraeats, 
Prospectuses,  and  Proposal  Forms  free  on  applicatloa  to  Mr.  W.  BURR. 
F.8.S.,  Managiug  Director. 


nOURIERS’  SOCIETY,  12  Bury-street,  St.  Jamea’a. 

^  Established  1651,  and  composed  of  respectable  men  of  different 
“■tions.  Most  reliable  and  efficient  COUK1EK8  and  TRAVELLING 
PEKVANTS  may  be  secured  by  applying  to  the  Secretary. 


T^ILAPIDATIONS,  REPAIRS,  &c.  —  Valuationa  and 
Estimates  made  for  the  above  by  P\  W.  A.  ALDER,  Surveyor, 
1  St  Petersburgh-terrace,  Moscow-road,  Bayswater. 

Twenty-five  years  praetical  experience.  Highest  references. 

Terms  moderate. 


NO  FAMILY  WHO  VALUE  THEIR  HEALTH  SHOULD  BE  WITHOUT  ONE  OF  THE 

LONDON  &  GENERAL  WATER  PURIFYING  COMPANY'S 

D  (LIMITED)  PATENT  CISTERN  FILTERS, 

Charged  Solely  with  Animal  Charcoal,  requiring,  when  once  fixed,  no  attention  whatever, 

And  superior  to  all  others.  Vide  Professor  Frankland’s  Reports  to  the  ^gistrar-General,  July 
1866,  November,  1867,  and  May,  1870.  See  also  the  Laneef,  ^ 

from  Dr.  H  assail,  September  23,  1863;  Dr.  Lankester,  September  80,  1867;  and  Dr.  Letheby, 
February  15,  1865,  and  December,  1872. 

Price  JBI  lOs.  and  upwards.  Portable  Filters  on  this  system,  £1  Ss.  to  £3, 

Patronised  and  used  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  at  Osborne,  H.R.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Sandringham,  U.R  ] 
Cambridge,  the  elite  of  the  Medical  Profession,  and  at  the  London,  St.  George’s,  If  ever,  and  German  Hospitals, 
Barracks  and  Lunatic  Asylums,  and  numerous  Institutions,  Breweries,  Ac. 

Water  Testing  Apparatus,  lOs.  6d.  and  218.  each.  Pocket  Filters,  4s.  6d.  and  08.  each.  Household  an^ancy  Fillwi 
These  Filters  may  be  seen  in  operation,  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secre  ary, 
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The  LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION, 

forFlUB.  UFAanil  MARINE  ASSURANCES. 


(Incorporated  by  Royal  Obaner  a.o.  1720.) 
Office —No.  7  Royal  Exchange,  London,  E.C. 


fVB.E  ANNUAL  RECEIPTS  of  the  BIRKBEnir 

X  BUILDING  SOCIETY 

EXCEED  THREE  MILLIONS. 


WebT'End  Agents. 

Hessri.  Grindlay  and  Co.,  55  Parliament-street,  S.W. 


Govemor — Robert  Gillespie,  Esq., 
Sab-Ooremor— Edward  Bndd,  Esq. 
Depaty-Goremor— Hark  Wilks  Collet,  Esq. 


Fifty  thousand  pounds  ready  to  be  advanced 

by  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY  on  Freehold  and 
hold  Securities  at 

FIVE  and  SIX  PER  CENT.  INTEREST, 

For  Fixed  Terms,  or  Repayable  by  Easy  Instalments. 


Nath.  Alexander,  Esq. 

J.  A.  Arbuthnot,  Esq. 
Robert  Hum  Ulytb,  Esq. 
M^or  Gen.  11.  P.  Burn. 
Alfred  D.  Chapman,  Esq. 


DIRSCTORS. 

I  Louis  Huth,  Esq. 


M^or  Gen.  11.  P.  Burn. 
Alfred  D.  Chapman,  Esq. 
Sir  F.  Carrie.  Bart. 
George  B.  Dewhurst,  Esq. 
Bonai^  Dobrec,  Esq. 
John  Entwisle,  Esq. 

Geo.  L.  H.  Gibbs,  Esq. 
Edwin  Gower,  Esq. 

A.  C.  Guthrie,  Esq. 


Ueniy  J.  B.  Kendall,  Esq. 
Charles  Lyall,  Esq. 

Capt.  K.  W.  Felly,  R.N. 


HOW  to  PURCHASE  a  HOUSE  for  TWO  GUINEAS 

per  MONTH.  ^ 

with  immediate  possession  and  no  rent  to  pay. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY,  Hud 
30  Southampton -buildings.  Chancery-lane.  , 


David  Powell,  Esq. 
William  Bennie,  Esq. 
P.  F.  Robertson,  Esq. 


Robert  Ryrie,  Esq. 

David  P.  Sellar.  Esq. 
Colonel  Leopold  Seymonr. 
Lewis  A.  Wallace,  Esq. 
William  B.  Watson,  Esq. 


HOW  to  PURCHASE  a  PLOT  of  LAND  for  Five 

Shillings  per  Month 
With  Immediate  Possession, 

Either  for  Building  or  Gardening  Purposes. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 

BIRKBECK  FREEHOLD  LAND  SOCIETY, 

29  and  30  Southampton-buildings,  Chancery-lane. 


BIRKBECK  BANK.  Established  1861.  29  andSOSoath- 

ampton-buildings.  Chancery-lane. 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  to  persons  Assured  against  Fire,  that  the 
renewal  receipts  for  Premiums  due  at  Lady  Day  are  ready  to  be  delivered, 
and  that  Assurances  on  which  the  Premium  shall  remain  unpaid  after 
Fifteen  Days  from  the  said  Quarter-day  will  become  void. 

Fire  Assurances  can  be  effected  with  the  Corporation  at  moderate  rates 
of  Premium. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Life  Insurances  may  be  effected  either  with  or  without  participation  in 
Profits. 

Copies  of  the  accounts,  pursuant  to  "  The  Life  Assurance  Companies  Act, 
IBro,**  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

The  Directors  are  ready  to  receive  applications  for  agencies  to  the  Cor¬ 
poration. 

JOHN  P.  LAURENCE,  Secretary. 


AJ  ampton-buildings,  Chanoery-lane. 

Deposits  received  at  4  per  cent,  interest. 

Current  accounts  opened  similar  to  Joint-Stock  Banks,  bnt  without  any 
stipulation  as  to  amount  of  balance  to  be  kept  by  the  customer. 

Cheque  books  supplied.  ' 

Purchases  and  Sales  efiTected  of  English,  Foreign,  and  Colonial  Boada, 
and  advances  made  thereon. 

Office  hours.  Ten  till  Four ;  on  Mondays  from  Ten  till  Nine,  and  on 
Saturdays  from  Ten  till  Two  o’clock. 

A  Pamphlet,  containing  full  particulars,  may  be  obtained  gratis. 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Mantger.j 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 


Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and 

....  _  _ 1  * _ .  aU-.  a#* 


ATORTH  BRITISH  and  MERCANTILE  INSURANCE 

IN  COM  PAN  Y.-Notloe  is  hereby  Given, that  the  ANNUAL  GENERAL  London 

MKETINO  of  the  Shareholders  will  be  held  in  the  Comnany’s  Office.  «  “  ^ 


MKETINO  of  the  Shareholders  will  be  held  in  the  Company’s  Office, 
64  Princes-street,  Edinburgh,  on  Friday,  the  2nd  day  of  April  next,  at  Two 
o'clock  p.m.,  in  terms  of  the  Charter  and  Acts  of  Parliament. 

The  Transfer  Books  will  be  Closed  on  Friday,  the  19th  instant,  and  until 
after  the  meeting.  By  order, 

61  Tbreadneedle  street,  B.C.  F.  W.  LANCE,  Secretary. 


street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning  at  a  great 
saving  to  large  or  small  families.  '  < 


ATORTH  BRITISH  and  MERCANTILE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Acts  of  Parliament. 


JAY’S, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE. 
243, 245, 247, 249,  and  251  Regent-street. 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

POLICIES  should  be  RENEWED  within  fifteen  days  from  the  25th 
instant.  Receipts  may  be  had  of  the  various  Agencies  and  Branches,  and 
at  the  Head  Office. 

London :  61  Threadneedle-street,  E.C. 

—  West-end  Office,  8  Waterloo-place,  S.W. 

March,  1875. 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  CREST  AND  MOTTO? 

VALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  50,000 
different  Families  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  result  of  muiy 
years’  labour.  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  Ckxuty, 
with  3s.  6d.,  a  plain  drawing  will  be  sent;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Coloani,7l. 
Pedigrees  traced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  colonr 
for  Servants*  Liverv.  what  Buttons  to  be  used,  and  how  the  cajrrisge  iboold 


Manual  of  Heraldry,” 400  Engravings,  3s.  6d.,  post  free  by  t.  CULLETON, 
Genealogist,  25  Cranbourne-street  (comer  of  St  Martin’s  lane),  W.C.  The 


Genealogist,  25  Cranbourne-street  (comer 
Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten  till  four. 


MPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad-street.  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pallmall,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £700.000. 


Insurances  against  Fire  on  Property  in  all  parts  of  the  World  at 
moderate  rates  of  premium. 

Prompt  and  liberal  settlement  of  claims. 

Policies  falling  due  at  Lady  Day  should  be  renewed  before  the  9th 
April,  or  the  same  will  become  void. 


SEAL  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON.— Great  Engraved 

on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stamping  paper, 
78.  6d.  Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  2s.  Crests  engraved  on  silver  spoons  sm 
family  plate,  58.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engrarsd 
Crest,  128.  6d.  Reristered  letter,  6d.  extra.— T.  CULLETON,  Engrtvtf 
to  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  23  Cranbourne-street  (comer  of  8t 
Martin’s-lane). 


£.  COZENS  SMITH.  General  Manager. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean. 


Under  Contract  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  Cliina,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam 
Navigation  Company  dtopatch  their  Steamers  from  Southampton,  via  the 
Suez  Canal,  every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi, 
with  ttie  Overland  Mails,  every  Monday. 

Offices— 122  Leadenhall-street,  E.C.,  and  25  Cockspur-street,  S.W. 


pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  600  Envelopes,  all 
fully  stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Ste^ 
Die  engraved  free  of  charge.— T.  CULLE'J'ON,  Diesinker  to  the  Board  d 
Trade,  25  Cranbourne  street  (corner  of  St  Martin’s-lane)! 


Raised  monograms,  by  CUIlETON.  Quarter 

ream  of  paper  and  125  high -flap  envelopes,  stamped  in  rich  col®^* 
with  a  beautiful  mo -  -  - - 


wlth  a  beautiful  monogram,  68.  No  charge  for  engraving  die.— T.  CUD 
LETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen,  and  Diesinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
25  Cranbourne-street  (corner  of  St  Martin’s-lane). 


TE!I<r2:T.A.I5TT,  O-EOIiOOIST, 


149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C., 


rj.IVES  instruction  in  MINERALOGY  and  GEO- 

VJ  LOGY,  and  can  supply  elementary  collections  of  Minerals,  Rocks, 
and  Fossils,  to  Illustrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  Buckland,  Lyell,  Jukes, 
Page,  and  others,  on  the  following  terms : 

100  Small  Specimens  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays  * . £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays  .  6  5  0 

300  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Nine  Drawers .  10  10  0 

400  Spocimeus,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Thirteen  Drawers .  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at 
50  to  6,^  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  the 
study  of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science,  a  knowledge  of  which  affords 
BO  much  pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  WoHd. 

In  the  more  expensive  collections  some  of  the  specimens  are  rare  and  all 
more  select. 


28.  6d.;  set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  28.  6d.;  Crest  or  Monogram  riai^»»- * 
with  directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  25  Cran- 
boume-street  (comer  of  St  Martin’s  lane),  W.C. 


OIGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  fill  18-carat, 

O  marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  selw 
from;— £2  2s.;  £3  38.;  £4  48.;  £6  68.;  £6  168.;  very  massive,  £10  WJ 
Heavy  knuckle-dusters,  £16  168.  Send  size  of  finger  oj  fitting  a  plew  m 
thread,  and  mention  the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monognim 
engraved  on  the  Rings. — x.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Cranbounxe* 
street  (comer  of  St  Martin’s-lane),  W.C. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


VISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  quality, 

V  28.  3d.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate,  w 
cards,  filly  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  ^ 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  25  Crant^ume-street  (comer  of  o 
Martin's-lane). 


Landscape  and  Architectural  Views,  Portraits  from  Life.  Copies  of 
S^eaKand  Ancient  MSS.,  lUustraUons 


Monograms  and  crests  for  albums, 

STAMPED  in  many  colours,  Is.  per  Sheet,  or  Twelve 


the  AUTOTYPE  PRINTING  PROCESS,  Permanent. 

♦if;  PH®**®*  British  Museum,  the  Councils  of 

the  Burlinston  Club  and  Koyal  Society  of  Literature:  bv  the  Palso- 

SwUtS  -8P^k“’JcfR*'k^^  *e»™ed 


1  he  following  are  ready ; — Two  Sheets  the  Queen  and  Royal  1  aim*^  . 
Emperor  and  French  Nobility,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  aM  i  !. 
from  1070  to  1870-the  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the 
and  Navy  Badges,  the  Dukes,  Marquises,  Earls,  Barons,  and  Britisnvw^ 
moners.  Also  Twelve  Sheets  Comic  and  Twelve  Sheets  ordiuaryMO 
grams.  Four  Sheets  Illuminated  Flags  of  Nations.  All  t^ 
named.  The  whole  series  of  6,000  different  crests  for  £20.  By  1. 
LETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family,  25  CranDoum 
street  (comer  of  St  Martin’s-lane),  W.C. 
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NO  MORE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DRUGS. 

A  nv  invalid  can  cure  himself,  without  medicine,  inconvenience,  or 
»  ense  by  Uving  on  DU  BARRY’S  DELICIOUS 

’  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 

hioh  saves  fifty  times  its  cost  in  medicine,  and  is  irresistible  in  indigestion 
Tl^ininaia)  habitual  constipation,  diarrhoea,  haemorrhoids,  liver  complaints, 
iiMiipncv  nervousness,  biliousness,  all  kinds  of  fevers,  sore  throats, 
***^»rrrlis^cold8,  influensa,  noises  in  the  head  and  ears,  rheumatism,  gout, 
and  impurities  of  the  blood,  eruptions,  hysteria,  neuralgia,  irrita- 
Kliifv  sleeplessness,  low  spirits,  spleen,  acidity,  water  brash,  palpitation, 
hLTrtbum  headache,  debility,  dropsy,  cramps,  spasms,  nausea,  and  vomiting 
eating  eren  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea ;  sinking  fits,  cough,  asthma, 
^nsumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy,  diabetes,  paralysis,  wasting 
TWVnty-eight  years’  invariable  success  with  adults  and  delicate 
r  fants  *  80,000  cures  of  cases  considered  hopeless.  It  contains  four  times  as 
much  nourishment  as  meat.  - 

i^URE  of  LIVER  and  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

1  J  From  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Syderstone  Rectory,  near  Faken- 
^  ham,  Norfolk.  “  Dec.  6, 18C9. 

••rpntlemen— I  have  long  known  and  appreciated  the  virtues  of  DU 
nAKRY’8  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD.  In  all  cases  of  indigestion, 
«nd  narticularly  when  the  liver  is  more  than  ususally  affected.  I  consider  it 
the  best  of  all  remedies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  flow  in  cases 
l!rhi/.h  would  not  admit  of  mercury  in  any  sha^.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow 
Jf  bile  B  one  of  its  earliest  and  best  effect8.^AiIES  T.  CAMPBELL” 


CURE  No.  68,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  you  that  these  last  two  years,  since 

^  J _ z _ iaiN\r  A  T  iNiavm  a  a  ■*  a  a  ¥  _ _ _ a. 


\  J  I  Am  bappy  to  De  aDie  to  assure  yoa  tnat  tuese  fast  two  years,  sinoe 
I  ate  DU  BARRY'’S  admirable  REVALENTA  ARABICA,  I  have  not  felt 
the  weight  of  my  S4  years.  My  legs  have  acquired  strength  and  nimbleness, 
mv  sight  has  improved  so  much  as  to  dispense  with  spectacles,  my  stomach 
remiu^  me  of  what  I  was  at  the  age  of  20— in  short,  I  feel  myself  quite 
Toung  and  hearty.  I  preach,  attend  confessions,  visit  the  sick,  I  make  long 
loumVs  on  foot,  my  head  is  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the 
interests  of  other  sufferers  I  authorise  the  publication  of  my  experience  of 
the  benefits  of  year  admirable  food,  and  remain— Abbot  PETER  CA^ 
TELLI,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Priest  of  Prunetto,  near  MondovL” 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Dr.  F.  W.  BENCKE,  Professor 

of  Medicine  in  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marburg  h,  writes  in  the 
Ber/in  Clinical  Wtekly  of  April  8,  1872  :  ”  1  shall  never  forget  that  I  owe  the 
preservation  of  oue  of  my  children  to  the  Revalenta  Arabica.  The  child, 
not  four  months  old,  suffered  from  complete  emaciatiun.,with  constant 
vomiting,  which  resisted  all  medical  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  care  of  two 
wet  nurses.  I  tried  DU  BARRY’fi  REVALENTA  with  the  most  astonish¬ 
ing  success.  The  vomiting  ceased  immediately;  and,  after  living  on  this 
food  six  weeks,  the  baby  was  restored  to  the  most  flourishing  health.  Simi¬ 
lar  success  has  attended  ail  my  experiments  since  with  this  food,  which  I 
find  contains  four  times  as  much  uourishmeut  as  meat.” 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — “  Twentj-seven  years’  DYS- 

PEi’SlA,  from  which  I  have  suffered  great  pain  and  inconvenience, 


u  PEi’SlA,  from  which  I  have  suffered  great  pain  and  inconvenience, 
and  for  which  1  had  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  has  been  effectually 
removed  by  tills  excellent  Food  in  six  weeks’  time,  Ac.— PARKER  D. 
BINQUAM,  Captain  Royal  Navy.— London,  2ud  October,  1848.” 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSTIPATION,  ASTHMA, 

Ac.— Cure  No.  49,8.32,  of  fifty  years’  indescribable  agony  from 
dyspepsia,  nervousness,  asthma,  cough,  constipation,  flatulency,  spasms, 
sickness,and  vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— MARIA  JOLLY. 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— Cure  No.  52,422  of  CON¬ 

SUMPTION.— *•  Thirty -three  years’  diseased  lungs,  spitting  of  blood. 


BAKUY'£)  delicious  food.  Mjr  luugs,  liver,  stomach,  head,  and 
ears  are  ail  right— my  hearing  perfect.— JAMES  ROBERTS,  Timber 
Merchant,  Friimey.”  ■■ 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.  — LIVER,  NERVES.  — Cure 

No.  48,614.  Of  the  Marchioness  de  Breban.— ”In  consequence  of  a 
liver  complaint  I  was  wasting  away  for  seven  years,  and  so  debilitated  and 
nervous  that  1  was  unable  to  read,  write,  or,  in  fact,  attend  to  anything  ; 
^  palpitation  all  over,  bad  digestion,  constant  sleeplessness, 

and  the  most  intolerable  nervous  agitation,  which  prevented  even  my  sitting 
•’1.”  1  together.  I  felt  dreadfully  low-spirited,  and  all  intercourse 

n  fi^d  become  painful  to  me.  Many  medical  men,  English  as 

J!™  *  rench,  bad  prescribed  for  me  in  vain.  In  perfect  despair  I  took 

TK  FOOD,  and  lived  on  this  delicious  food  for  three  months, 

inegood  Qod  be  praised,  it  has  completely  restored  me;  I  am  myself 
again  and  able  to  make  and  receive  visits,  and  resume  my  social  position.— 
Marchioness  DE  BREHAN,  Naples,  April  17,  1869.” 


TVU  BARRY’S  FOOD.- CONSUMPTION,  Diarrhoea, 

Cramp,  Kidney  and  Bladder  Disorders. — Dr.  Wurzer’s  Testimonial, 
nniirt  ^  Barry’s  Food  is  one  of  the  most  excellent, 

ounsding’  aud  restorative  absorbents,  and  supersedes,  in  many  cases,  all 
rnnfi  J  It  is  particularly  effective  lu  indigestion  (dyspepsia),  a 

body,  as  also  in  diarrhoea,  bowel  complaints  and  stone  or 
*“®i^™ro»tory  irritation  and  cramp  of  the  urethra,  the  kidneys  and 

Dr.  RUD.  WURZER,  I^roiessor  of  Aledicine, 
and  Practical  M.D.”  — 


nURE  of  .DEBILITY,  BAD  DIGESTION,  and 

«nrT  n.,...,..  IRRITABILITY. 

®  REVALENTA  ARABICA  has  produced  anextraordi* 
P*®'  l^caven  be  blessed,  it  has  cared  me  of  nightly  sweatings. 
Ki^.e  irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  bad  digestion,  which  bad  lasted  18 

D  .“*ve  never  felt  so  comfortable  as  I  do  now.— J.  COMFARET, 
rsusb  Priest.  .St.  ••  ' 


Psush  Priest,  St.  Romain-des'lsles.” 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — Dr.  Livingstone,  describing  the 

nrOVItieA  i\C  ...  *1...  T _ I  — _ T _ .. _ _ _ I 


arrn^ta  ''^hich  keeps  them  perfectly  free  from  disease — consumption, 
oTIS’  ®*“®®*‘*  ^  >  having  been  scarcely  beard  of  among  them ;  nor  small¬ 
pox  and  measles  for  more  than  twenty  y^rs.” 


T^U  BARRY’S  FOOD. — FEVERS,  Dysentery,  Exhaustion, 

French  wll-  prevailed  on  board  our  good  ship  the  Jean  Bart,  of  the 

Barr^j  voyage  round  the  world,  have  yielded  to  DU 

farsunJrwf®?.^®**^  revalenta  ARABICA  FOOD,  which  we  found 
men  hi  hlaui  ^  j  ®  compressed  vegetables  to  restore  officers  and 

stood  In  weregret  that  routine  should  hitherto  have 

C  Maicnc  universal  adoption  in  the  Navy. — Drs.  L.  Maurette, 

Mondot  '^alierv,  E.  Canvy,  G.  Bourdon,  E.  Ytier,  J. 

t,  Sourrieu.  Roads  off  Hyeres,  15th  May,  1873. 

eevalenta  arabica  food 

3s.S(L- 2ih  «  P*5*^*<^  climates) sells:  In  tins, ^Ib.  at  28.;  of  lib., 

684  51b  ,  14s.;  l»lb.,  28«.;  ailb.,  60s. 


DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  CHOCOLATE. 

Powder  in  tin  canisters  far  12  o.lina  mt  •>■  .  OA  nnrwa  9a  0.1  .  AA  m.na  Ca 


^apsrilS!  6?6  cuV.!JSl*®”  W.;  48  cups.es.’, 


DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISCUITS.— They  soothe 

tlie  most  irritable  stomach  and  nerves,  in  nausea  and  sickness,  even 


— - - nuu  uoi  lu  nituKa  wnu  BiCKiiesB,  even 

In  pregnancy  or  at  sea,  heartburn,  and  the  feverish,  acid,  or  bitter  taste  on 
waking  up,  or  c^sed  by  onions,  garlic,  and  even  the  smell  left  by  tobacco 
or  drinking.  They  improve  the  appetite,  assist  digestion,  secure  sound. 


refreshing  sleep,  and  are  more  highly  noorishing  and  sustaining  than  even 
meat,  lib.,  Ss.  fid. ;  Sib.,  fis. ;  241b.,  60b. 


Depots  :  DU  BARRY  and  CO.,  No.  77  Regent-atreet, 
London,  W.;  same  house,  26  Place  VendOme,  Paris ;  19  Boulevard 
du  Nord,  Brussels;  2  Via  Tomaso  Gross!,  Milan ;  1  Calle  de  Valverde, 
Madrid  jJW,  29  Passage,  Kaiser  Gallerie,  and  163,  104,  Fredvrick-street, 
Berlin,  w.;  8  Wallfisob  Gasse,  Vienna;  and  at  the  Grocers’  aud  Chemists’ 
in  every  town. 


Ernest  JONES,  insurance  Broker,  13  Pallmall, 

Manchester,  who  represents  many  of  the  leading  Plugllsh  and  Con¬ 


tinental  Fire  Insurance  Companies,  is  in  a  position  to  effect  insurances  on 
very  advantageous  terms  on  Theatres.  Saw-Mills,  India-Rubber  Works, 
Sugar  Reflnenes,  Oil  Works,  and  other  hazardous  risks.  All  losses  promptly 


Sugar  Reflnenes,  Oil  Works,  and  other  hazardous  risks.  All  losses  promptly 
and  liberally  settled  at  his  Offices  on  behalf  of  the  various  Coinpaniea. 
Surveys  made,  and  rates  quoted,  free  of  charge.  Marine  insurances  effected 
at  the  lowest  current  rates. 

Business  established  1865. 

Branch  ofllces  in  London,  Glasgow,  and  other  important  towns. 


GR  ATEF  U  L-COMFORTING. 

EPPS’S  COCOA.  —  BREAKFAS  T.— 

By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the 
operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful  application  of  the 
fine  properties  or  wetl-eelccted  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast 
tables  with  a  delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy 
doctors’  bills.  It  is  by  the  Judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that  a  con¬ 
stitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every 
tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  us 
ready  to  attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a 
fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood  ana  a 
properly  nourished  frame.” — See  article  in  the  Civil  Arrtce  Gazette. 


properly  nourished  frame.” — See  article  in  the  Civil  Service  Gazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 

Sold  in  packets  (in  tins  for  abroad)  labelled— 

JAMES  EPPS  and  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  48  Threadneedle-strcet, 
and  170  Piccadilly.  Works— Euston-road  and  Camden  Town,  London. 

Makert  qf  Eppe'e  Glycerine  Jnjubet  for  Throat  Irritation. 


gENNETTS  WATCHES.— Clieapside. 

1>ENNETT’S  GOLD  PRESENTATION  WATCHES, 

jL>  20g8.,30gs.,40g8. 


nno  CLOCK  purchasers.- JOHN  BENNETT,  having 

-1-  just  completed  great  alteratious  in  his  Clock  Show  Rooms,  is  enabled 


to  otter  to  purenasers  the  most  extensive  stock  in  London,  comprising 
clocks  for  the  drawing,  dining  rooms,  and  presentatiou,  of  the  highest 


clocks  for  the  drawing,  dining  rooms,  and  presentatiou,  oi 
quality  and  newest  designs. 

JOHN  BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLCOK 

FACTORY',  66  and  64  Cbeapside. 


MANU- 


JOHN  TANN’S 


RELIANCE  SAFES 


FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 


11  NEWOATE-STREET,  E.C. 


SOLD  BY  CHEMISTS  AND  STATIONERS. 


JUDSON'S  DYES. 


18  COLOUBB,  6d.  BACH. 

RIBBONS,  WOOL,  SILK,  FEATHERS, 


Completely  dyed  in  1 0  minutes  without  soiling  the  hands. 

% 

Full  instructions  supplied. 


KINAHAN’S 


WHISKY. 


''pHIS  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is 

X  the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality  unrivalled. 


the  Re 


ectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note 
Red  Seal.  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded 

“KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Depot - 
20  GREAT  TITCHFIKLD-8TREET,  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 


COMPLEXION  PILLS  (Alex.  Ross’s).— They  quickly 
clear  the  skin,  improve  the  health,  and  make  all  faces  bright  and 
pleasing.  2s.  9d.,  sent  by  post  for  34  stamps.— ALEX.  ROSS,  LL.D., 
248  Hi^  Holbom.  London. 


REY  HAIR — 248  High  Holborn,  London.  ALEX. 

xJT  ROSS’S  HAIR  DYE  produces  a  perfect  light  or  dark  colour  imme¬ 
diately  It  is  used.  It  is  permauent,  and  perfectly  natural  in  effect.  Price 
.3s.  6d.,  58.  6d..  and  lOs  fid. ;  sent  by  post  for  48,  84,  and  144  stamps.  ALEX. 
ROSSES  Cantharides  Oil,  a  great  hair-grower,  3s.  fid. 


CJPANISH  FLY  is  the  acting  ingredient  in  ALEX. 

O  ROSS’S  CANTHARIDES  OIL,  which  speedily  produces  Whiskers 
and  thickens  Hair.  3s.  fid.;  sent  by  poet  for  54  stamps.— ALEX.  ROSS, 
248  High  Holbom,  London,  opposite  Day  and  Martin’s.— Hair  Dye,3s.  fid. ; 
Face  Powder,  Is. 


the  acting  ingredient  in  ALEX. 

E8  OIL,  which  speedily  produces  Whiskers 


lay  and  Martin’s.— Hair  Dye,3s.  fid. ; 


A  FACT.— ALEX.  ROSS’S  HAIR-COLOUR  WASH 

will,  in  two  days,  cause  grey  hair  or  whiskers  to  beeome  their 
original  colour.  This  b  guaranteed  by  ALEX.  ROSS.  It  is  mere  y  neces¬ 
sary  to  damp  the  hair  with  it  by  the  aid  of  the  hair-brush,  when,  in  fprtv- 
cight  hours,  greyness  entirely  disappears.  Nothlim  objectionable  in  it. 
Price  lOs*  fid.,  sent  for  stamps.— 248  High  Holborn.  London. 
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CAKPETS. 

CARPETS. 

CARPETS. 


THE  EXAMINER,  MARCH  20,  1875. 


MAPLE  &  CO.,  -  '■W^ 

TOTTENHAM-COURT-EOAD,  FURNITURE. 
5,000  BRASS  AND  IRON  BEDSTEADS  FURNITURE 

IN  STOCK,  FURNITURE 

lOs.  TO  30  GUINEAS. 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE. 


OETZMANN  &  Co., 

FURNISH  07_  69,  71,  73,  &  77  HAMPSTEAD-ROAD, 


YOUR  HOUSE 
THROUGHOUT. 


NEAE  TOTTENHAM-COUET-EOAD. 


CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  &c.  &c. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  (the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free, 


INGELHEIM  CHAMPAGNE, 

A  perfectly  pure  Wine  from  Ingelheim  on  the  Rhine,  compares  very  advantageously  with  the 

FIRST  BRANDS  OF  CHAMPAGNE 

which  have  lately  risen  so  enormously  in  price.  It  is  made,  like  the  finest  champagne,  from  black  grapes,  slightly  pressed. 

VERY  DRY ;  DRY  ;  and  RICHER ;  548.  per  dozen,  29s.  per  dozen  pints.  . 

This  Wine  was  first  introduced  by  Messrs.  H.  B.  FEARON  and  SON,  and  may  be  obtained  at  their  warehouses,  Holbon 
Viaduct,  and  145  New  Bond-street,  London,  and  Dewsbury,  Yorkshire. 


FURNISH  TOUR  HOUSE  with  .  THE  BEST  ARTICLES. 


Table  Knives,  Ivory,  p«r  dojwo,  from  I9i.  to  ssi. 
Eleetro  Forks— Tabl*.  from  Mi.;  Bpooao,  from  Slo. 
Papier  Maehe  Tea  Trays,  in  Soto,  Jio.,  se»,,  Sfis. 
Kleotro  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  from  £S  7b. 

Disk  Coven— Tin,  23i.;  Metal,  66«.i  Electro,  All  Hs. 
Eleetro  Cruets  and  Liqnenn. 

Lamps— Patent  Rock  Oil,  Moderator,  Ac. 

Bronsed  Tea  and  Coffbe  Urns. 

Coal  Scuttles,  Vases,  Boxes,  itc. 

China  and  Olast— Dinner  Services,  Ac. 


DEANE  &  CO., 


Fenders — Bright,  45e.  to  £16;  BroDie,  Ss.  to  £6', 
Stoves— Bright,  Black,  Register,  Hot-idr,  Ac. 

Baths — Domestic,  Fix^,  and  Travelling. 
Bedsteads — Brass  and  Iron,  with  Bedding. 
Cornices — Comice-poles,  Ends,  Bands,  Ac.  ^ 

Gaseliers— 3-Hght,  irs.;  3  do..  6as.;  6  do.,  £6  da 
Kitcheners— From  3  ft.,  £S  68.,  to  6  ft.,  £38. 
Kitchen  Utensils,  Tnmexy  Goods,  Hats,  te 
Garden  Tools— Lawn  Mowers,  Rollers,  Hnrdl^  Ae» 
{Calalogun  free.) 


46,  Cng  William  Street.:  LONDON  BSIDO& 


Restored  to  its  original  colonr  by  this  valuable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restorer.  It 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  effectual  and  safe  remedy  known ;  it  never  fails  to  nourish,  stiengthen,  arrest  falling,  cleanse, 
preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  and  one  trial 
will  at  once  convince  that  it  has  no  equal.— Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  Ac.,  in  cases  at  10s.  6d.  Testimonials  and  Circulars 
post  free. 

Sole  Agents — R.  HOVENDEN  and  SONS,  5  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH-STREET,  W.,  and 

93  and  95  CITY-ROAD,  LONDON,  E.O. 


A  DELIGHTFUL  AND  LASTING  FRAGRANCE, 

with  a  Delicate  and  Clear  Complexion,  by  using  the  celebrated 
“UNITED  SERVICE”  SOAP  TABLETS, 

4d.  and  6d.  each.  Manafactured  by 
J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  MARSH,  LAMBETH, 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  the  “  I.vcnNOPnvLAx  ”  or  “  Candle  Guard  ” 
efluotoally  preventing  the  guttering  of  Candles.  * 

.  Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 

DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

Prof«8i^  for  Tilirty  yeu,  hare  approved  of  thfe  pure 
eomtion  of  Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH 
UKADACHK.  GOUL  and  INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the 


‘‘CLEANLINESS.”— W.  G.  NIXEY’S  Refined  BLACK 

LEAD  In  Block,  for  polishing  stoves  and  all  kinds  of  ironwork 
eqnal  to  burnished  steel  without  waste  or  dust. 

Sold  everywhere  by  all  Shopkeepers  in 
Id.,  ‘id.,  and  4d.  Blocks,  and  Is.  Boxes. 

Ask  for 

W.  G.  NIXEY’S  BLACK  LEAD, 

And  see  that  you  have  It.  13  Soho-square,  London,  W. 

C A  DTION. — There  are  several  imitations. 

'TTOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and  PILLS.— It  is  admitted 
by  every  one  who  has  personally  tried  these  noble  remedies  for  a^ 
eruptions,  sores,  ulcers,  bad  legs,  &c.,  or  who  have  witnessed  their  pu*^ 
lying  and  healing  effects  on  others  suffering  from  such  maladies,  that  tn» 
medicaments  possess  every  property  which  the  invalid  could  desire-  * 
ointment  relaxes  the  swollen  muscles,  diminishes  inflammation,  assua^ 
pain,  and  always  alleviates  dangerous  maladies  which  may  have  lasteu 
monms  or  even  years.  Holloway’s  excellent  preparations  aw  . 

■ogly,  resistless  in  combination,  and  have  been  recommended  by 


DINNBFORD  and  CO  CHEMTRTm  ivo  _ *  ▼  j  resistless  in  combination,  and  have  been  recommended  by  gra^ 

nd  of  all  other  Chemists  tiiroughoat  the*  Bond-strset,  London,  ptients  to  p  resorted  to  as  altmiiatives  when  all  other  means  of  r^n*®* 

ug  *  world.  health  has  failed.  Their  action  is  temperate,  not  violent  or  reducing* 


NUDA  VERITAS.— GREY  HAIR 


I 


the  new  YORK  TRIBUNE. 

London  Offioe  for  Advertisements, 
84  PLEET-STEEET,  E.O. 


From  the  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE,**  April  29th,  1872. 

M  tribune  i$  beyond  compart  the  moet  ir^htential  Newepaper  in 
jf^griea;  die  for  the  VnUed  States  what  our  own  *  leading  Journal*  is  in 
England'"'  _ 

TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

the  new  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daily  in  New  York,  cironlates 
In  every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  prineipal  Cities  of 
Europe,  where  It  may  be  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs, 
Banking  Houses,  Ac.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leariuB  New 
York  for  England. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  olaases,  great  numbers  of  whom 
Tisit  England  yearly,  and  boy  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom 
English  advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American 
l,n8iness  can  be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK 
tribune,  precisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a 
leading  London  paper.  The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  well  known. 
The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE  as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood 
by  some  of  the  best  London  houses,  as  may  be  seen  by  its  European  adver- 
tliiDg  columns.  They  have  fonnd  that  a  permanent  American  connection 
can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known  to  Americans  in  advance  of 
their  coming  to  England. 

English  advertisements  are  Inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have 
become  familiar  to  the  American  pnblie,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by 
intending  travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  with  KngUiyd, 


WORKS  BY  JOHN  STUART  MILL. 

Library  Edition,  t  vols.,  8to,  30b.  Peopled  Edition,  crown  8vo,  8s. 

"PRINCIPLES  of  POLITICAL  ECONOMY,  with  some 

applications  to  Social  Philosophy.  By  JOHN  STUART 

Also  by  John  Stuart  Mill,  Latest  Editions:—' 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY.  8vo,  Ts.  «d. 

THREE  ESSAYS  on  RELIGION.  8vo.  lOs.  «d 
SYSTEM  of  LOGIC.  S  vole.,  8vo.  28s. 

EXAMINATION  of  HAMILTON’S  PHILOSOPHY.  8vo.  Ifs. 
DISSERTATIONS  and  DISCUSSIONS.  8  vols.,  8vo.  8«e. 

A  FOURTH  VOLUME,  completing  the  Work,  in  May. 
UTILITARIANISM.  Third  Et'iiion.  8vo,  fie! 

ON  LIBERTY.  Post  8vo,  78.  «d.,  crown  8vo,  is.  id. 

ON  REPRESENTATIVE  GOVERNMENT.  Crown  8vo.  2a 
THE  SUBJECTION  of  WOMEN.  PostSvo,  fia 
ESSAYS  on  SOME  UNSETTLED  QUESTIONS  of  POLITICAL 
ECONOMY.  8vo,  6s.6d. 

JAMES  MILL’S  ANALYSIS  of  the  PHENOMENA  of  the  HUMAN 
MIND,  with  Notes.  2  vola,  8vo,  price  288. 

London :  LONGMANS  and  CO. 


From  the  ** SATURDA T REVIEW^* November  9th,  1872. 

"Ibr  many  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most  teidely 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  States.** 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to 
Mr  J.  T.  Highi:.and,  The  New  Yore  Tbibone  Office,  »4  Fleet- 
street,  E.C. 


ELAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

•  CONDIMENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  ofthe  celebrated  Receipts, and 
Hanufeotarers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favour¬ 
ably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the  public 
against  the  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  close 
imitation  of  thelrgoods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public. — 92  Wigmore- 
street,  Cavondiah  equare  (late  4  Bdwards-street,  Portman-square),  and 
18  Trinity-street,  London,  E.C. 


years 


many 

**  Elizabeth  Lazenby.“ 


THE  CORN  FLOUR 

XAIHTFICTURID  FOB  TWBIfTT  TEABS  BT 

BROWN  AND  POLSON 

HAS  THE  HIGHEST  REPUTATION, 

AND 

GIVES  THE  GREATEST  SATISFACTION. 

None  is  genuine  which  does  not  bear  the  signatures. 


23  IRONMONGER -LANE,  LONDON. 

(TH£  OLD  HOUSE), 

JOHNSTON’S 

CORN  FLOUR 

IS  THE  BEST. 

^fik  tor  Johniton’i  Com  Floor,  and  take  no  other.  It  ia  the  best. 


JNO.  GOSNELL  &  C07s 

“toilet  and  nursery  powder,” 

BeautifuUy  perfumed  and  Guaranteed  Pure. 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE 

^  “y  Tooth  Powder,  gives  the  Teeth  a  Pearl-like 
l''rarran«.f’*JVJ?*^*  enamel  from  decay,  and  imparts  a  pleasing 
'rvance  to  the  Breath.  Price  la  Sd.  per  pot. 

Sold  by  ail  Chemists  and  Perfomen,  and  at 
Aho£l  Pabsagb,  93  Upper  THAuxa-eTBsar,  1jowt>ow,  B.C. 


WHETHER  THE  MINORITY  OF  ELECTORS 

SHOULD  BE  REPRESENTED  BY  A 
MAJORITY  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  ? 

A  Lecture  upon  Electoral  Reform. 

By  Captain  MAXSE,  RN. 

"  If  the  conscience  and  intellect  of  a  nation  is  not  adequately  represented 
in  the  nattonal  pnblie  life,  their  verdict,  not  having  been  provided  with  any 
constitutioDal  eapresaion,  can  only  find  expresmon  in  revolution.  The 
temple  that  enshrines  the  constitution  cannot  long  escape  destruction  when 
it  b^ns  to  be  muttered  about  the  walls  outside  of  it  that  the  gods  are 
departing.”— Thos.  Habe. 

P.  8.  KING,  Parliamentary  Bookseller,  King-street,  Westminster,  8.W’. 

Price  Sixpence ;  per  post  Sevenpenoe.  Crown  8vo,  42  pages. 

NEARLY  BEADY. 

Crown  8vo,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  fis., 

THE 

KEYS  OF  THE  CREEDS. 


London :  TRUBNER  and  CO.,  57  and  59  Ludgate-hill. 


Now  ready, 

ST.  HELENA  :  A  Physical,  Historical,  and  Topogmphieal 

Description  of  the  Island,  including  its  Geology,  Fauna,  Flora,  and 
Meteorology.  By  J.  O.  MELLIS,  A.I.C.E.,  F.L.8.,  F.G.8.  In  1  largo  vol., 
super-royal  8vo,  with  54  Plates  (mostly  coloured),  of  Yews,  Maps,  Beetions, 
and  Natural  History,  42s. 

L.  REEVE  and  CO.,  fi  Henrietta-street,  Coveut-garden. 


THE  WANDERING  HEIR. 

This  day  is  published, 

rpHE  WANDERING  HEIR,  a  Historical  Romance ;  and 

-L  TRADE  MALICE,  a  Personal  Narrative. 

By  CHARLES  READE. 

In  1  vol.,  price  10a  ed. 

Orders  received  by  all  Booksellers. 

Published  by  SAMUEL  FRENCH,  89  Strand. 


QONGS  1 

O  8vo,  38. 


Fourth  Thousand.— Dedicated  by  command  to  H.R.H.  the  Dnke  of 
Edinburgh. 

for  SAILORS.  By  W.  C.  Bennett.  CJrown 

6d.  A  Cheaper  Edition,  Is.  Morning  Post.— *' Spirited, 
melodious,  and  vigorously  graphic.”  Dai^  News.— ‘‘ Very  spirited.’’  Pall 
Mall  Oaextte.—**  Really  admirable.”  Illustrate  London  Nem.—  *  Right 
well  done.”  Morning  Advertiser.— **  of  a  wide  popularity.”  Echo.— 

”  Songs  such  as  sailors  most  enjoy.”  Examiner.—**  Full  of  incideut  and 
stron^y  expressed  sentiment.”  Cfraphic.—**  We  may  fairly  say  that  Dr. 
Bennett  has  taken  up  the  mantle  of  Dibdin.” 

HENRY  8.  KING  and  CO.,  46  Comblll,  and  12  Patemoster-row. 


TO  INVESTORS. 

PENNINGTON  and  CO.’S  “MONTHLY  RECORD  of 

INVESTMENTS,”  published  on  the  first  Thursday  in  each  month, 
containing  au  exhaustive  Review  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and 
Share  and  Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration  of  Safe  Investments, 
paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Price  ed.  per  copy,  or  6si  annually. 

PENNINGTON  and  CO.,  Stock  and  Share  Brokers,  Royal  Exchauge- 
buildings,  London,  E.C. 

rpHE  HOLY  FAMILY  (an  Elegant  Music  Gift)  Admired 

JL  Sacred  Melodies.  Arranged  for  the  Pianoforte  by  W.  H.  CALLCOTT. 
Illustrate  with  a  beautiful  Vignette  after  Raphael.  Complete  in  Twelve 
Books.  58.  each  ;  or  In  Four  Vola,  cloth  boards.  12s.  each.  Plano  Duets. 
Twelve  Books.  68.  each ;  with  ad.  lib.  accompaniments  for  flute,  violin,  and 
violoncello,  Is.  each.  All  post  ftee.— London  ;  Sole  Publishers,  ROBERT 
COCKS  and  CO.,  New  Burlington-street.  Order  everywhere. 

LOW  at  THY  FEET.  Sacred  Song.  By  Miss  M. 

LINDSAY.  3a— “  This  is  a  model  of  a  sacred  song,  words  and  mnsie 
all  alike  simple  and  expressive,  and  should  be  generally  known.  Those 
who  have  not  got  it  already  should  get  it.”— Vide  Scotsman. 

IVIISS  LINDSAY’S  (Mrs.  J.  W.  Bliss)  S ACHED  SONGS  ; 

XvlL  Bury  thy  Sorrow,  .3a  ;  In  this  I  Hope,  3s. ;  Rest,  4s. ;  Alone,  Ss.; 
Come  unto  Ma  4s,;  R«8ignation,^4a ;  Ye  have  done  it  unto  Ma  ^  *  Tired, 
4s. ;  Too  Late,  48. ;  Low  at  Thy  Feet,  3s. ;  Oh,  when  wilt  Thou  Come  unto 
Me,  3s.  Each  post  free  at  half-price. 

My  FATHER’S  BIBLE.  Song,  written  by  T.  Ouphant. 

Mnsio  by  BRINLBY  RICHARDS.  3s.,  post  free  M  stninpt^ 
London :  ROBWT  COCKS  nnd  CO.,  New  Bnrlington-strect 
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SAMPSON  LOW,  MARSTON,  &  CO.’S 

PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS, 

AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 


■  ^ 


The  ENGLISH  CATALOGUE  of  BOOKS  for  1874. 

Cunt»ininv  a  Complete  List  of  all  the  Books  published  in  Great 
Britain  ana  Ireland  from  January  to  December  of  the  year  1874,  with 
their  Sizes,  Prices,  and  Publishers’  Names;  also  of  the  Principal 
Books  published  in  the  UNITED  STATES  of  AMERICA.  With 
an  INDEX  to  SUBJECTS.  Royal  8to,  price  5s. 


DOLORES.  By  Mrs.  Foeeester,  Author  of 

‘  Fair  Women,*  &c.  3  vols. 


JOHN  DORRIEN.  By.  Jclia  Kavanagh, 

Author  of ‘Nathalie,’ &c.  3  vols. 


Second  Edition,  nearly  ready. 

“  A  record  of  discoveries  of  which  any  man  might  be  proud.” 

Athenceum. 


*‘We  have  read  ‘John  Dorrlen’  from  banning  to  end  with  great 
pleasure.” — Athenceum. 

”  A  capital  book.  The  story  is  admirably  told.”— Sitomiard. 


ASSYRIAN  DISCOVERIES : 

An  Account  of  Explorations  and  Discoveries  on  the  Site  of  Nineveh  during 

1873  and  1874. 

Bt  GEORGE  SMITFT, 

Of  the  Department  of  Oriental  Antiquities,  British  Museum, 
Author  of  ‘History  of  Assurbanipal,*  Ac. 

1  vol.,  demy  8vo,  illustrated  by  Piiotographs  and  numerous  Woodcut  Illus¬ 
trations  of  bis  recent  Discoveries,  price  I8e. 

_ [^Second  Edition^  shortly.^ 


The  LADY  SUPERIOR.  By  Eliza  F.  Polued 

Author  of  ‘  Hope  Deferred,’  &c.  3  vols.  ’ 


A  story  of  entrancing  interest.  The  plot  is  wonderfully  conceived,  aad 
executed  with  equal  skill.  The  characters  are  true  to  life. ’*>-JoAn  BuU. 


A  CHILD  of  FORTUNE.  By  Stephen  J. 

MAC  KENNA,  Author  of  ‘Off  Parade,’  Ac.  3  vols. 


“  A  novel  that  will  be  read  with  pleasure,  and  which  will,  we  have  no 
doubt,  form  a  portion  of  every  regimental  library,”—  United  Service  Mag. 


REMAINS  of  LOST  EMPIRES :  Sketches  of  the 

Ruins  of  Palmyra.  Nineveh,  Babylon,  and  Pei^polis;  with  aome 
Notes  on  India  and  the  Cashmerian  Himalayas.  By  P.  V.  N. 
MYEKS,  A.M.  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  16s. _  [Heady. 


The  ITALIANS.  By  Frances  Elliot,  Author 

of  ‘  The  Diary  of  an  Idle  Woman  in  Italy,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

‘‘  A  brilliant  and  well-merited  success.”— Afomin^  Pott. 


Now  ready,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  price  8s.  6d., 

DAVID,  KING  of  ISRAEL  ;  his  Life  and  its  Lessons. 

By  the  Rev.  W.  M.  TAYLOR,  D.D.,  Minister  of  the  Broadway 
Tabernacle,  New  York. 


FELICIA.  By.  M.  Betham -Edwards,  Author 

of  ‘  Kitty,’  Ac. 

HURST  and  BLACKETT,  Publishers,  13  Great  Marlborougfa-stract 


HANDBOOK  to  the  ART-GALLERIES,  PUBLIC 

and  PRIVATE, of  BELGIUM  and  HOLLAND.  By  Lord  RONALD 
GOWER.  18mo,  cloth  extra. _ [Nearly  ready. 


MR.  GLADSTONE’S  REPLY. 


press  by  u.  Li.  MUiVLti.  r.aiica,  wun  dcienunc  uommeniary,  oy 
Dr.  F.  VON  HOCH8TETTER.  Imperial  4to,  cloth  extra,  42s. 

[Nearly  ready. 

This  Work  gives  a  complete  Account  of  the  G^sers  or  Hot  Springs  of 
New  Zealand ;  showihg  also  the  active  Volcano,  Tougariro,  at  the  head  of 
tlie  great  lake  Taupo,  and  the  end  of  the  Geyser  system. _ 


Now  ready, 

VATICANISM.  An  ANSWER  to  REPROOFS 


and  REPLIES.  Bv  the  Right  Hon.  W^  £.  GLADSTONE,  ILP, 
(128  pp.)  8vo,  2s.  6d. 


The  NORTH  STAR  and  the  SOUTHERN  CROSS. 

Being  the  Personal  Experiences,  Impressions,  and  Observations  of 
MAuUARETHA  WEPPNER  in  a  Journey  round  the  World. 
2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  clot h^  _ _ [Nearly  ready. 


HALL’S  VINEYARD:  a  Story  of  South  Australia. 

By  MAUDE  JEANNE  FRANC.  Author  of  ‘Marian,’  ‘Vermont 
Vale,’ Ac.  Small  post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  [This  day. 


CHEAP  EDITION  of  the  ABOVE.  (64  pp.)  12mo,  price 

Sixpence. 

Uniform  with  the  above. 

The  VATICAN  DECREES  in  their  BEARING 

on  CIVIL  ALLEGIANCE ;  a  Political  Expostulation.  (72  pp.) 
8vo,  2s.  6d. 


The  NAMES  on  the  GATES  of  PEARL;  and  other 

Studies.  By  the  Rev.  C.  H.  WALLER,  M.A..  Tutor  of  the  London 
College  of  Divinitv,  and  late  Minister  of  St.  John’s  Episcopal  Chapel, 
Hampstead.  Small  poet  8vo,  cloth  extra.  Ss.  [Sowreaily. 


CHEAP  EDITION  of  the  ABOVE.  (32  pp.)  12mo,  price 

Sixpence. 

JOHN  MURRAY.  Albemarle>strect. 


[A’otr  ready. 


Second  P’dition,  now  ready,  of 

The  SHADOWED  HOME  and  the  LIGHT  BEYOND. 

By  the  Rev.  EDWARD  HENRY  BICKERSTETH.  Crown  8vo, 
clotli  extra,  5b. 

“Those  for  whom  it  is  specially  written— the  bereaved— will  hail  it  with 
delight,  inasmuch  as  its  contents  will  tend  to  alleviate  their  sufferings,  and 
prove  a  source  of  consolation  to  them  during  one  of  the  most  trying  periods 
of  existence.”— JPuropean  Mail. 

“The  desfrription  ot  St.  Paul's  arguments  for  the  resurrection  of  the  dead 
is  the  charm  and  masterpiece  of  the  volume.”-  Evening  ikandard. 


Second  Edition,  now  ready. 

“  I  know  It  by  that  mark.”— Pen'etes,  Prince  of  Tyre. 

The  CHINA  COLLECTOR’S  POCKET  COM¬ 
PANION.  By  Mrs.  BURY  PALLISER.  Small  post  8vo,  red  edges, 
with  upwards  of  1,50U  Illustrations  of  Marks  and  Monograms.  Second 
Edition,  thoroughly  Revised,  with  many  New  Marks  and  Monograms. 

“  This  is  a  very  ready  guide  to  collectors  of  Ceramic  Standard. 

“  Thoroughly  trustworthy,  and  contains  all  the  marks  that  are  likely  to 
occur  to  the  English  collector.”— Eraminer. 

*‘('areful  and  complete,  and  will  no  doubt  prove  of  inestimable  service.” 
•—Daily  Ntws. 

A  more  trustworthy  and  convenient  handbook  does  not  ex\nt."— Academy. 
‘•Our  intention  is  to  recommend  Mrs.  Bury  Palliser's  excellent  little 
book.”— _  _ 


The  NE  W  QUABTEBLY  MAGAZINE  for  AprU  will 
I  contain  a  Novel,  entitled,  “  THE  FOOL  OF  THE 
FAMILY,*'  by  JOHN  DANGEBFIELD,  and  a  TaU,  by 
MBS.  CASHEL  HOEY,  entitled,  »  ONLY  AN  EPI¬ 
SODE.**'  Each  Number  of  the  Magazine  contains  a  com¬ 
plete  Novel  and  a  complete  Tale. 


London :  WARD,  LOCK,  and  TY'LER,  Warwick  House,  Patemoster-row. 


On  the  24th  March  (One  Shilling),  No.  184. 

The  CORNHILL  magazine  for  APRIL. 

With  Illustrations  by  GEORGE  DU  MAURIER  and  B. 


X  With  Illustrations  by  GEORGE  DU  MAURIER  and  B. 
ALLINGUAM-  I 

CONTENTS : 


This  day,  at  all  Libraries,  a  NEW  NOVEL. 

EDITH  DEWAR;  or,  Glimpses  of  Scottish  Life  and 

Manners  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Bv  COLIN  RAE-BROWN, 
Author  of  *  The  Dawn  of  Love,’  Ac.  3  vols. 


LOW'S  8TANDABD  NOVELS.  Vi 

Six  Shillings  each.  if ' 

BLACK  (W.)-A  DAUGHTER  of  HETH.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  65. 

-  KILMENY :  a  Novel.  Small  post  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

-  IN  SILK  ATTIRE.  Small  post  8vo,  6s. 

BLACKMORE  (R-  D.)-LORNA  DOONE.  New  Edition.  Crown 

8vo,  6s. 

-  CRADOCK  NOWELL.  6s. 

-  CLARA  VAUGHAN.  68. 

O  LI  PH  ANT  (Mrs.)— INNOCENT.  Illustrations.  Small  post  8vo, 
cloth  extra,  6i. 


THREE  FEATHERS.  (With  an  Illustration.)  Chaps.  XXIX.— M»byn 
Dreams.  XXX.— Fern  in  die  Welt.  XXXI.— “Blue  is  the  Sweetest.” 
XXXII.— The  Exile's  Return. 

THE  COST  OF  LIVING. 

MARRIAGE  OF  BIOIRA  FERGUS. 

HELEN  OF  TROY. 

LUCA  SIGNORELLI. 

HOURS  IN  A  LIBRARY.  No.  X.-William  Hazlltt. 

MISS  ANGEL.  (With  an  Illustration.)  Chaps.  XIX.— In  Golden  Saosie. 
XX.— Those  who  are  able  to  Rule  In  the  City.  XXI.— “  Musiclaiu 
waiting;  enter  Servants.”  XXII.— I  might  forget  my  weaker  Lot. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  Waterloo-place. 


rpHE  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE  for  APRIL  will 

X  contain  •  — 


contain:— 

DEAR  LADY  DISDAIN.  By  Justin  M'Carthy,  Author  of ‘Llnlev  Roeh- 
^  ford,’  ‘  A  Fair  Saxon  ’  ‘  My  Enemv’s  Daughter.’  sc.  (continued.) 


ford,’  ‘  A  Fair  Saxon  ’  ‘  My  Enemy’s  Daughter.’  sc.  (continued.) 
THE  SPIRI  r  OF  THE  SNOW.  A  Winter  Idyll.  By  Robert  Buchan** 
THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES- 


ALCOTT  (LOUISA  M.)— WORK.  Illustrations.  Small  post  8vo,  68. 
FRASEK-TITLER  (C.  C.)— MISTRESS  JUDITH.  Post  8vo,  doth 


extra,  fle. 

NEVER  A(i.4IN :  a  Novel.  By  Dr.  MAY'O.  Small  post  8vo,  6  •. 
STOWE  (Mr8.)-MY  WIFE  and  I.  Cloth  extra,  68. 

—  OLD  TOWN  FOLK.  6s.  Cheap  Edition,  2s.  6d. 


THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  ESPRIT.  By  CamUle  Barrfere. 

IN  SHAKESPEARE’S  COUNTRY. 

IN  THE  LADIES’ GALLERY.  By  Madame  Ch.  Hundreds. 

THE  POETRY  OF  CRITICISM— Mr.  MAITHEW  ARNOLD.  By  W. 
Davenport  Adams. 

AT  NIAGAkA  and  ELSEWHERE.  By  George  Dawson. 

AL  LYN  SAHIB.  By  Frank  Percival  (continued.) 

TABLE  TALK.  By  Sylvanus  Urban,  Gentleman. 


London ;  SAMPSON  LOW,  MAUSTON,  LOW,  &  SEARLE, 
Crown-buildings,  188  Fleet-street,  E.C. 


Price  One  Shilling. 

At  all  Booksellers  and  Railway  Bookstalls. 


Loudon :  GRANT  and  CO.,  Tummill-street,  E.C- 


Printed  by  na?  i  nw  of  St.  James’s,  Westminster,  and  FublRied  by 

KDWARD  DALLOW,  *t  136  Strand,  London,  in  the  (^onty  of  Middlesex.— Satuboat,  March  30,  1875. 
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